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The American Board Special 


The following is the list of the party already reg- 
istered for the special Pullman train for the meet- 
ing of the Board at Seattle. The train leaves Bos- 
ton Friday morning, Sept. 8. New applications are 
still coming. 


Pres. Samuel B. Capen, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. E. H. Capen, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Mary W. Capen, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. J. M. W’ Hall and wife, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. G. Henry Whitcomb, wife and son, Worcester. 
Mr. M. F. Dickinson, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. G. W. Phillips and wife, Rutland, Vt. 

Rev. J. L. Barton and wife, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. F. ©. Winslow and wife,.Norwood, Mass. 
Rey. C. F. Weeden and wife, Lynn, Mass. 

Rev. J. B. Sewall, Brookline, Mass. : 
Miss Helen D. Sewall, Brookline, Mass. 

Rev. A. W. Hazen, Middletown, Ct. 

Rev. Austin Hazen, Thomaston, Ct. 

Rev. J. H. Ross and wife, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. A. E. Dunning and wife, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. J. R. Thurston, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Miss Julia Broadhead, Glastonbury, Ct. 

Miss Sophronia R. Holmes, Glastonbury, Ct. 
Miss Lucy Ella Anderson, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Rey. B. M. Fullerton and wife, Brockton, Mass. 
Miss Fullerton, Brockton, Mass. 

Mr. F. C. Sherman, New Haven, Ct. 

Rey. W. J. Tate, Higganum, Ct. 

Mr. George S. Saunders, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. J. L. Mignerey, Great;Barrington, Mass. 
Mr. C. N. Prouty, Spencer, Mass. 

Rev. John Allender, Middlefield, Ct. 

Rev. Judson Smith, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. 8. C. Darling, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. G. H. De Bevoise, Westminster, Vt. 

Rev. John E. Whitley, Lebanon, N. H. 

Mr. John G. Hosmer, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. M. B. Rich, Camden, Me. 

Mr. F. H. Wiggin and wife, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. C. M. Lamson and son, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. E. E. Strong, wife and son, Auburndale, Mass. 
Mr. J. W. Davis and wife, Newton, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Hill, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. H. Page, Hardwick, Mass. 

Miss Ethel Sayles,§Millbury, Mass. 

Mr. Amos Armsby and daughter, Millbury, Mass. 
Rey. G. P. Merrill, Newburyport, Mass. 

Rey. R. M. French, Hadlyme, Ct. 

Mr. Russell L. Snowjand_wife, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary J. Seymour, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss M. C. Walker, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Miss Alice Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Amelia Merriam, Westboro, Mass. 

Mr. G. F, Campbell and:wife, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. J. H. Campbel), Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. T. H. Gray and wife, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. M. B. Bishop, North Brookfield, Mass. 
Mrs, Anna P. Mowry, North Brookfield, Mass. 
Mr. H. W. Hicks, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. H. A. Stimson, New York, N. Y. 

Rev, F. B. Doane, NorthiHaven, Ct. 

Miss Minnie F. Keyes and mother, Pomfret, Ct. 
Miss Bessie Fox and mother, Plymouth, N. H. 
Miss Emily Wheeler, Worcester, Mass. 

Miss Sarah Louise Day, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. E. J. Sauter, New, London, Ct. 

Miss S. C. Moore, Peabody, Mass. 

Rey. E. H. Burt and wife, Ivoryton, Ct. 

Rey. J. J. Walker, Westboro, Mass. 

Rev. George N. Edwardsand wife, Jewett City, Ct. 
tev. Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. J. E. Plimpton, Walpole, Mass. 

Mrs. C. I. Kendall, Walpole, Mass. 

Mrs. A. J. Sherman, Somers, Ct. 

Rey. C. H. Patton, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. W. J. Dawson, London, Eng. 

Mr. Arthur C Willard, Wethersfield, Ct. 

Mrs. A. H. Ferguson, East Northfield, Mass. 
Miss S. F. Fairbank, Oakham, Mass. 

Mrs. C. Z. Pease, Chicopee, Mass. 

Mrs. D. P. D. Coolidge and daughter, Sherborn. 

Judge E. T. Luce and wife, Waltham, Mass. 
Mr. C. E. Foster and wife, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. H. R. Houghton, Reading, Mass. 

Miss. L. Plummer, Ansonia, Ct 

Miss C. M. Benham, West Haven, Ct. 

Rey. E. N. Packard, Stratford, Ct. 

Mr. Jobn H. Perry, Southport, Ct. 

Mr. Arthur B. Chapin, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Guilford Dudley, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mayor David P. Jones and wife, Minneapolis. 
Rev. C. C. Creegan and wife, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. W. H. Catlin and wife, Meriden, Ct. 

Mrs. M. B. Condit, Orange, N. J. 

Mr. F. C. Thompson, Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Frank A. Morse and wife, West Rutland, Vt. 

Mr. J. J. McWilliams and wife, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Huntington, Norwich, Ct. 

Miss 8. D. Huntington, Norwich, Ct. 


Rev. 8. C. Bartlett and family, Hanover, N. H. 
Rev. H. J. Bennett and wife. 

Mr. Aaron Dunbar and wife, Dover, Ill. 
Miss Lucia Lyons, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. A. A. Walker. 

Mr. I. W. Metcalf and wife, Oberlin, O. 
Rev. H. G. Bissell. 

Pres. James W. Strong, Northfield, Minn. 
Rey. W. W. Jordan, Clinton, Mass. 

Mr. E. H. Pitkin, Chicago, Il. 

Rev. Sydney Strong, Oak Park, IIl. 

Mrs. C. H. Phillips, Jamestown, N. D. 
Rev. Quincy L. Dowd, Roscoe, III. 

Mr. David Fales, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Cyrus A. Clark, Oberlin, O. 

Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. B. W. Firman, Oak Park, III. 

Rev. J. R. Nichols and wife, Marietta, O. 
Mr. W. W. Mills and wife, Marietta, 0. 
Major E. F. Grabill and wife, Greenville, Mich. 
Mrs. M. L. Gordon, Boston, Mass. 


A Successful Summer Institute 


The Theological Institute held at Yankton Col- 
lege Aug. 1-11 was of such evident value that the 
college trustees voted to continue the plan another 
year. The work was largely Biblical and involved 
detinite study. The first six chapters of the Gospel 
of John were studied under the guidance of Dean 
Bosworth. President King followed with six lec- 
tures on the Sermon on the Mount, sustaining and 
deepening the impression made by his Oberlin col- 
league. Parallel to these courses were ten study 
lectures by Dr. Julius A. Bewer of the chair of 
Biblical philology of Union Seminary, covering the 
Book of Amos and Isaiah, chapters one to twelve. 
Dr. Bewer’s gifts combine scholarship with ethical 
insight and spiritual vision to a degree that will 
soon make him eagerly sought by other summer 
assemblies. 

Prof. George H. Durand of Yankton gave ten lec- 
tures in the study of Shakespearean drama, inter- 
preting Macbeth and Henry IV., Part I. Dr. J. W. 
Frizzell of Sioux City gave one lecture and two in- 
formal addresses, and Dr. Samuel G. Smith gave 
an address on A Sociological View of the Kingdom 
of God. Pastors from various Nebraska and South 
Dakota churches of several denominations were 
in attendance, together with local representatives 
from the college and town. 

Yankton BR. G. M. 


No Danger of Nervous 
Exhaustion 


“Are you going to work today?’’ asked the 
boy of the occupant of the piazza. 

‘*No,”’ was the answer, quick and pithy. 

‘*Why not?” 

**T ain’t got time.”’ 

I laid the words up as a treasure; I do not 
expect to hear the philosophy of indolence 
more succinctly and pointedly stated if I live 
a thousand years.—Bradford Torrey. 


Autos and High Heels in China 


The days of mystery are over even in 
China; the press of the twentieth cen- 
tury is beginning to be felt in that coun- 
try, as elsewhere. Already we hear of a 
motor-car being offered to the Emperor 
of China by one of the progressive vice- 
roys. It had to be refused, for the Son 
of Heaven could not ‘‘lose face” by tak- 
ing a seat in the car behind the driver, 
still less could he be seen driving it him- 
self, even if the condition of the streets 
of Peking permitted such a modern form 
of progression, but the mere fact of its 
offer may be taken as a sign of the times! 
Then again, shortly before I left Peking, 
two foreign-educated Chinese maids.of 
honor, daughters of a Minister returning 
from a long residence at a European 
court, were permitted, after much anx- 
ious discussion, to approach their Im- 
perial mistress in Parisian costumes, and 
with a European curtsy in place of the 
time-honored Chinese kotow. I was pres- 
ent when these young ladies made their 
first official appearance, and saw the Em- 
press Dowager compare her picturesque 
Manchu foot-gear with their high-heeled 
Louis XV. shoes!—From My Chinese 
Note- Book. 
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Our Benevolent Societies - 
Natfonal 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
m. Frank H. 


ngre; House, s 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John @. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
Fourth Ave.and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence rela’ to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 


D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washi: m Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 


orf and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. H Cobb, D. D 
Secretary itus; Charles K. Hope, Treasurer, 103 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. 0, H. Taintor, 151 
Washi: n St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

tio: House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

es. 





CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarshi ps 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co: ‘a- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Rawaed 8 Fead, Co hee ding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins 

wa \ respon ;S.F. a 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ag rr ig Sumpay fomoot ap Sir 
LISHING SOCIETY. On: - 
lard Scott, D, D., ‘Presiden ; F. K, Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 

3; v0. HH. WKS . '. 
rene li iM rim Sunday school mis- 


sustains 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gee, 
oratreduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by a a ons from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary work. : 
Business ment, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The ationalist and Christian 
World, the m series of Lesson Helps and Sun 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary De ent to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. S. S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Sireet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF FOND. 
of the National Council of 
of the United States.’’) 
ministers or their widows. 
Fund and current use, 
bequest. President, 

ev. Wm. A. Rice, 
.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Rgcceteny, Bee. 
C, P. Osborne, Room 601 Coe House, Boston, 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
morai and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


ATIONAL 












ve., 
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Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. iD: 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, asurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the M husetts G 1 Associa- 
tion, offers its services to-churches desiring pastors or 
ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and ee of —— Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. moe Treas. ; George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 





Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 vere tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer: Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE. 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 4 
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RECUPERATION—there is not so muchifin the 
ordinary vacation as there is in a single bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which refreshes the tired 
blood, sharpens the dulled appetite, restores the 
lost courage. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla_ this 
summer. 


EXTREMELY LOW RATES TO DENVER AND RRE- 
TURN VIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Account G. A. R. 
National Encampment. Tickets on sale daily Aug. 
29 to Sept. 3, inclusive. Final return limit Oct. 7 
For information regarding sleeping car service, etc., 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND SCENERY UNCHANGED FROM 
COLONIAL DAys.—‘God is making more people, 
but he is not making any more seacoats nor interior 
lakes and mountains.”’ New England history, thrift 
aud progress commenced when the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth tn 1620. They worked untiringly and 
unceasingly for the establishment of commercial 
centers and industrial markets, and the present 
flourishing manufacturing and commercial activity 
of the Hub shows how well they succeeded, but 
nature appeared on the scene long before our early 
progenitors and shaped the bays and shore line; 
piled up the mountains and artistically laid out the 
lakes and valley lands. The “Crystal Mills” long, 
long years ago were the sacred haunts of the red 
men’s Manitou, the lake and rivers, the Aboriginies’ 
fishing grounds and the magnificent seacoast was 
their haven of rest. Then the “ Pale face” came, 
and afterwards was the event of the railroad. Busy 
marts, high mountains, lake and inland sections 
and the entire seacoast were all linked by the 
great steam railroad. Climatic conditions have not 
changed—nothing new, except the opportunity of 
getting there, and what additional charm hotel men 
and landscape artists have added. Summer is the 
vacation season and Maine and the Maritime Prov- 
inces 1s the vacation land, and the Maine Central 
Railroad is the vacation road. The General Pas- 
senger Department of the Maine Central Railroad 
at Portland, will send you booklets on the seashore 
and interior lakes and woods, help you plan your 
vacation, engage guides for canoeing and camping 
trips, tell you of hotels and boarding houses, of 
camps and cottages for rent, where to stay, what 
it costs, and how to get there. 


Low Rounn-TRip, RATES TO PORTLAND, ORE, 
AND RETURN VIA NICKEL PLATE RoabD —Tickets 
on sale daily until Sept. 28. Good return limit and 
stop-over privileges. At slightly higher rates tick- 
ets may be routed through California in one direc- 
tion. For further information wri'e L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


DIGNIFIED.—The Datch Center Table, of which a 
cut appears over the signature of the Paine Fur- 
niture Company today, with its deep frame and 
massive legs, and its Spanish leather top, fastened 
around the edge with heavy spikes, is one of the 
most substantial and d‘gnified tables that has been 
offered to the Boston public for many months. It 
is built of oak, with the fashionable silver gray 
finish. 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 








By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 





In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cemts met 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

Already several pastors are thus using the 
volume with satisfactory results. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—RosB- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 


The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.— The Examiner, London. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalst, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 1 at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated t by the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa epee’ ~ _wocesps is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remi 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of ‘address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—in accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuanc3 can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 — to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of con 

READING NOTICES, leaded poe Monier “50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The *Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
— each _ thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 

ae a kind which many reli gious yonese are quite 
to accept. But it cannot unde e to investi- 
b e truth of all statements made in its advertisi 
columns, and we —_ remind our readers that an 
an in et S eg ist is not an indorse- 
ment Comers ist. It is good Congrega- 
ol ek. at any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


= 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, 85 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc. Meet ster titteatine ote aatalne 








IAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 





St., New fork. Lyne rated April, 1833. Object: to 

improve the moral and social co: on of seamen. Sus- 
chap! and missionaries ; 

Seasee and ho inl seaports at home 


uses in leading 
abroad ; es libraries e outgol 
publishes the Paador’s Magazine, Seaman’s 


ae to sustain its work are solicited, and 
mittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
main office of the society at New York. 
Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. SESDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MOPHER8ON Suntng, Sr jecretary. 
HALL Ropes, 


Rn 


Treasurer. 








Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Halifax and Nova Scotia tickets can be obtained’ 
for subscribers of The Congregationalist and their fami- 
lies at 25 per cent. less than regular rates by addressing 
Halifax, Care of The Co ngregationaliat. 


r Sale, a complete set of the New International 
pine lopwdia published by Dodd. Mead & Co., 17 vols. 
brand new. Cost 85.00 per vol., will sell for $4. 00. Rev: 
George W. Dell, Carson City, Mich 


Pipe and Reed Church and Chapel Organs. 
Several good instruments for sale which we have taken 
in exchange. Send postal card for list. Estey Organ 
Vompany, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Specialists desiring to market their ability at the 
peyote price should write us today. Positions paying 

000-85: and over now open for men experienced in 
8 asia lines of executive, clerical and technical work. 
apgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage. on an es- 
tate of 400 acres. Go if, tennis, etc. Farm — 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 


Rhodesia. A Congregational minister over five 
years in Rhodesia wishes to arrange an exchange with a 
minister in America for a few months, commencing 
about May next year. Futher particulars on applica- 
ye to Rev. J. R. Truscott, Gwelo, Rhodesia, South 
Africa. 


Advertising, $1,500; Secretary contractor (ste- 
nowrapher), $1,700; Ulerical (catalogue) $760; Law: er 
(German), $2,500; bookkeeper, $25: Manager, 81,5 
Salesman (a) Novelties, $1,200: (b) Banking, $2,000; 
(c) Manufacturing, $1,800. Other positions open. 
Write for list and —. a Opportunity Co., 1 
Union Square, New York 


A Teacher in a select preparatory school situated at 
an elevation of 900 feet in the most beautiful part of 
the Hudson Highlands. will take three boys into his 
family. Exceptional advantages. Remarkable health- 
fulness. Unusually high moral tone. School year be- 
gins Sept. 25. _ bg and particulars address, Sum- 
ner Blakemore, A , Ipswich, Mass. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located ina heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident ene in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of patients. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, ee 


A ddle-aged Man and Wife, without a 
pe obliged to leave a city ministry, because of the 
broken nervous condition of the wife, wish to corres- 

md with a Christian party desiring a quiet California 

ome, with a perfect climate, the best of water and 
abundance of fruit and vegetables, who is willing to 
have money match physica cnenay and care. Address 

“R. K. L.” 32, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Those atnngine te Bible Conference Insti- 
tute at Revere Be this summer can have rooms and 
board in the Institute Building and in the * Dewin; 
Memorial ” at r rates I rates for bo 
= Bea mny! families. The Boston Evangelical Insti- 
opens the middie of September, and fits for all 
kinds of Christian work. There have been 22 places 
offered for deaconesses, etc., that have no candidates 
therefor in the school. Address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Re- 
vere, Mass. 


The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers 


By PROF. H. T. FOWLER 


30 cents net; $25.00 per 100 











. The annotations, suggestions and applica- 
tions are such as will enable the teacher to hold the 
attention of the class and to give vital interest to 
his instruction. The same may be said of a very 
acceptable volume on The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers, and still more markedly about The 
Apostle Peter: Outline Studies in His Life, Charac- 
ter and Writings. The former is drawn up with 
care, succinctly and clearly, and presents this in- 
teresting phase of Biblical study in a form very 
suitable fur the advanced scholar of the Sunday 
school or Bible class.”—The Independent. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 


Branches at New York and Chicago. 
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Educational 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


_WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 
~~ MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough special ins for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. penses Rg? Chances for self- 
help. 90th yore one ope he P Sept. 2 8,1905. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply President DAVID N, BEACH. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 
For Catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
en rng ngs, Courses of study, lectureships, and special 
facilities 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 

A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 

Graduates 0 all enominations 


on equal term 


THEOLOGICAL 
ne Boues hn Stawone'ast OEMINARY 


Re ligious Peda agog oy 
Sept. : 27,1905. aabees HE DEAN. 











THE THEOLOCICAL DEPARTMENT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 
Offers exceptional opportunities for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or for those who 
desire to lay a broad foundation for the work of 
teaching 
The eighty-fourth year begins September twenty- 


For information address THE YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 





541 LE XINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BIBLE Tratnivc SCHOOL 


For Circular of General Information address 
WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


The next term opens September 20, 1905, 10 A.M. 
8 P.M. inauguration of Rev. Allen Macy Dulles, D. D., 
Professor of Theism and Spomects, and address by 
Prof. John DeWitt, D. D., )., of Princeton Theo 
logical Seminary. The Achat aims at all-round 
training for the Christian ministry. Open to college 
graduates of all denominations. For information and 
catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N, Y. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. 
Thorough training for College men. Admits stu- 
dents of all denominations. Courses in Science of 
Preaching, Missions, Sociology, Pedagogy, Psychol- 
ogy, Music. Affiliated schools for Germans, Scandi- 
navians and lay workers. Address 
Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, KINGSTON. 


SANBORN SEMINARY 


Kingston, New Hampshire. An endowed school 
with superior facilities. Location unsurpassed for 
healthfulness. Fits for any college or technical 
school. Expenses very moderate, 

Z. WILLIS KEMP, PH. D., : Principal. 
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KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


Meriden, N. H. For young menand women. A school 
where expenses are low, ideals of conduct high, hard 
work popular. Send for information regarding courses 
of study, opportunities for self-help, etc. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, PRINCIPAL. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


125th year opens Sept. 13,1905. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. ATEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


VERMONT 
VERMONT, MIDDLEBURY. 


Middlebury College 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
Chartered 1800. Graduated Its first class 1802. 
Liberal courses in Science and Arts. 
negro 
To the student who must make his own way or whose 


parents must make sacrifices to give him an education 
this college offers generous financial aid. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





4 
WABAN SCHOOL 5,.74F AF ass. 


A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY ii.?foit Bestsa: 83° 
hour from Boston. Col- 
lege. preparatory and general courses. T 

course for nigh school graduates. Twenty-five acres 
= grounds. New gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
= Mat arolford Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
c clpi 





radford, Mass. 
™M. ASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 


MONSON ACADEMY 102a Year 


An endowed institution with exceptional equipment 
in laboratories and gymnasium. 
Cushman Hall, built in 1904, provides healthful 
and homelike residence. Rooms furnished and 
eared for. Terms $150-21 

JAMES F, UTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
68d Year. Worth knowing for its —e. equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. ALBERT E. B. AILEY, A.B. 





“Massac HUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
7Iist year begins Sept. 20, 195. Endowed college pre- 





aratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for | 
igh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- | 
perienced teachers. Native French and German. New | 
rick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, | 
basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity: | 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For | 


catalogue and views address, 
Norton, Mass. 


a 


> Lol og -¢ 
RIDGE 
NY of (ole) B 


Wellesley Hills,Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word aud picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 





VHEATON SEMIJARY, | 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ A GRNCEED. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Franci isco: 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT VU. FISK & Co. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 







physical benefits, moral stamina, health- 

ful diversion, and soldierly discipline 
supplied by a military echool of the 
best type. A national reputation 

for excellence of system and 








~ RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. Founded 1802. Healthful 
avd beautiful location. Fine new dormitories. 
College Preparatery and General Courses. A high 
rade schoo} for boys and girls of moderate means. 
For particulars address 

_Rev. Ly MAN i G. HORTON, Principal. 





Cc ONNECTIC UT 








CONNECTICUT, OLD LYME, 


BOXWOOD MANOR SCHOOL 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal. 








OHIO 


Learn Telegraphy & R.R. Accounting 


} #50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates 





under bond. You don’t pay us until you have a position. 
Largest system of telegraph schools in America, En- 
dorsed by all railway officials. Operators always 
in demand. Ladies also admitted. W: vrite for catalogue, 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 


Cincinnati, O.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
La Crosse, Wis.; Texarkana, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Eo 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label, 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


nearnty 200,000 _ soivd 


CHURCH HYMNS and COSPEL SONCS 


New Edition—30 cents, by mail; $25 per hundred. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago and New York. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


STAMMERING 


Cured. No pay ment till WOW are satisfied with cure. 
Address A. O. THAYER, 205 Holland Street, W. 
Somerville, Mass. 



































Founded by 
D. L. MOODY 


For Catalogue, address 


The Northfield Bible Training School 





THE NORTHFIELD, in which the sessions of the Training School are held. 
Offers to equip young women for any of the various forms of Christian activity. 
Northfield, a center of religious activity is singularly fitted for the training given. 


BIBLE LECTURERS FOR THE COMING Ber 
DR. A. T. PIERSON of Brooklyn, MR. JAMES McCONAUGHY, REV. 
MOODY, MISS MARGARET SLATTERY, MISS MARY SILV <irmORKe, and others. 


THE PRINCIPAL, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Sixteenth 
Session begins 
September 22, 

1905 


. FAY SMITH, MR. PAUL D. 
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Event and Comment 


P TO the 17th negotiations between 

Russia and Japan at Portsmouth 
had proceeded with but little friction 
and a surprisingly good 
record of points settled. 
Russia had recognized 
Japan’s preponderant influence in Korea, 
both Powers had agreed to evacuate 
Manchuria, and Japan had pledged her- 
self to restore the province to China and 
maintain the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity or the ‘‘open door” for all nations. 
Russia had assented to the transfer of 
the Liaotung Peninsula with Port Arthur 
and Dalny to Japan, and negotiations for 
the future control of the Eastern Chinese 
railroad and the branch of the trans- 
Siberian railroad running through Man- 
churia had progressed favorably. Then 
came the deadlock, foreseen by all since 
Russia first replied to Japan’s formal de- 
mands the week before, first over Japan’s 
remuneration for the cost of the war 
(frais de guerre is the new polite name 
for this demand for indemnity), and sec- 
ond over the surrender of Saghalien to 
Japan, with the surrender of Russian 
warships interned in neutral waters, and 
the permanent limitation of Russia’s 
naval power in Pacific waters figuring in 
a minor way. ‘‘ Not a kopeck,”’ said M. 
Witte. ‘‘ We dare not return home with- 
out this,’ in effect, said Baron Komura. 
To Russia’s claim that she had accepted 
eight out of twelve of Japan’s demands, 
and that to accept more was beneath her 
dignity and pride, and not to be thought 
of for an instant, Japan replied that the 
admissions made by Russia were simple 
acquiescence in facts of the situation and 
only concession of what Japan claimed 
when the war began, and for Japan now to 
ask nothing more than she originally 
claimed would be to ask her to have 
fought the war for naught. 


Russia and Japan 
in Deadlock 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT having 

had frequent interviews with Baron 
Kaneko, Japan’s special commissioner in 
this country, who is 
fully informed of the 
Mikado’s mind, learn- 
ing of the situation at Portsmouth, asked 
Baron Rosen, Russia’s ambassador to 
this country and also a Peace Commis- 
sioner, to journey to Oyster Bay and 
consult with him on the 18th, which he 
did. Whether the visit was entirely for 
purposes of enlightenment as to just what 
the situation at Portsmouth was, or 
whether the President advised as well as 
listened is not clearnow. The presump- 
tion is that he has advised both nations 
to,make concessions in the interests of 
civilization and their own highest wel- 
fare, and that he spoke not so much as 
head of this nation as for the neutral 


President Roosevelt 
Intervenes 


Powers of the world and for the allies 
of Russia and Japan—France and Great 
Britain—which, for obvious reasons can- 
not act freely as peacemakers. 

He originally summoned Japan and 
Russia to confer and pledged them ex- 
emption from outside interference in- 
cluding his own. Not until just what 
happened at Oyster Bay last week is 
better known can it be determined why 
he seemingly transgressed his own rule; 
but it is interesting to note that even 
those who criticise his intrusion credit 
him with noble motives and praise his 
disregard for precedent. Final decision 
of the matter undoubtedly rests with the 
Czar and the Mikado and negotiations 
will be resumed on the 22d, after we go 
to press. Whichever Power is proved 
responsible for unwillingness to make 
concessions that could have ended the 
war with honor, will incur the world’s 
condemnation. We are not so sure as 
most of our contemporaries seem to be 
that talk of arbitration just now, or pres- 
sure from the Powers on either Japan or 
Russia is wise. We have just been read- 
ing a sermon on our Civil War by Dr. 
T. T. Munger in which he proves—so it 
seems to us—the Providence in the fact 
that nothing intervened to prevent our 
Civil War from being fought out to its 
logical end, once it was begun. Some- 
times the cry of peace is not only craven 
but would thwart the decrees of Provi- 
dence, and it may be that it is ordained 
that even severer defeats of Russia are 
needed before she can be made to see 
her own place in the world, and Japan’s 
rights in the Orient. Japan is entirely 
right, it seems to us, in insisting that she 
shall not be cheated of any rightful re- 
sults of her victory by any coalition of 
the Powers, and that peace, when it comes, 
shall make war in the far East unlikely 
again at least for a generation. 


MEMORABLE DAY in Russia’s his- 
tory will be Aug. 19, owing to the 
Czar’s proclamation granting to the peo- 
ple a national consulta- 

pp gag tive or advisory assem- 
bly, which concession has 

been forced from the autocracy by pres- 
sure of Liberal opinion from within the 
empire, this in turn being due in no small 
measure to the revelations of national 
weakness in the war with Japan. When- 
ever Russia and Japan determine to quit 
fighting, whether that decision be now or 
later, or whatever the final terms of peace 
may be with their profound effect upon 
the future of Asia, it still will remain 
true that Japan’s greatest service to the 
foe she has defeated will be her hastening 
the downfall of the Romanoff autocracy. 
This assembly, called to meet not later 


than January 15, 1906, will not be the 
product of universal suffrage or of direct 
choice of representatives by such electors 
as are eligible. Its sessions will not be 
public, nor its proceedings published in 
full, and the press is to be limited in re- 
porting it, and all reports must be ap- 
proved by its president before printed. 
Its functions are limited to expression 
of opinion on the national budget, and 
to advice on ministerial measures which 
may be repelled by the Council of the 
Empire or by the Czar, but if a Minis- 
terial measure is opposed by a two.thirds 
vote of both the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil of the Empire, that particular measure 
must be withdrawn. Moreover, at any 
time, the Assembly can call a Minister 
before it for an exposition or defense of 
his policy. The Czar’s proclamation ac- 
companying this edict shows no decline 
in emphasis on his theoretical autocratic 
power, and the concession made goes but 
a short way in recognizing any popular 
rights in shaping national policy; never- 
theless it is a step forward that Russian 
Liberals will do well to take without any 
repining that there are not more conces- 
sions. Evolution at however slow a pace 
is vastly better than revolution, and any- 
thing like universal suffrage in Russia to- 
day would be folly. Parliamentary efli- 
ciency can only come by experiment. 


SERGIUS WITTE’S record as a 

e champion of toleration for Stun- 
dists, Roman Catholics and non-Orthodox 
Greek Christians of the em- 
pire inspired representative 
American Jews—Hon. Oscar 
Straus, Mr. Jacob Schiff and Mr. Issac N. 
Seligman—to visit Portsmouth last week 
and put before him the views of Ameri- 
can Jews respecting the advantage to 
Russia of a more liberal policy toward 
her Jewish citizens. They found—so they 
say—M. Witte a most approachabie gen- 
tleman, willing to hear as well as talk 
himself; and the result of the confer- 
ence, so far as M. Witte’s personal views 
and convictions are concerned, was most 
satisfactory to this delegation. If Rus- 
sia does abate her proscription of the 
Jew, if the reform movement which has 
forced the granting of a National Assem- 
bly has liberty for the Jew among its 
tenets, then the United States will not 
be called upon to assimilate such vast 
numbers of Israelites as now are pouring 
in, and American German Jewry will be 
relieved of a very heavy financial burden. 
For this politic reason, if for no other, 
Americans will hope that Russia’s atti- 
tude will chahge.——It is contended by 
some that the visit of this delegation had 
other implications; that these gentlemen 
served notice on M. Witte and Russia 


M. Witte 
and the Jews 
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that the price of further loans from the 
great capitalists of Europe and America 
was acquiescence in their demands for 
Russian Jews. This is denied by the del- 
egates, and we doubt whether it was a 
factor in the call they made. Undoubt- 
edly great Jewish bankers of the world 
have it in their power to add to Russia’s 
troubles in this and other ways, but have 
not up to date, openly at least, used their 
financial power thus. Russia has been 
told on what terms she can borrow more 
in Europe and America, but the terms 
named have to do with a peace program 
and not with her internal policy. 


HE NON-PARTISAN gathering in 

Chicago last week of merchants, 
manufacturers and producers of staples 
who desire a modifi- 
cation of the present 
tariff along lines that insure reciprocal 
trade is a sign of the times, not without 
portent. It reveals new alignments of 
men and—to a degree—of sections on 
what of necessity always is a divisive 
matter—the creation of national revenue 
and the protection of national, sectional 
and producers’ interests. Just how far 
the movement will go, what effect it will 
have in modifying party positions or in 
influencing personal aspirations of prom- 
inent public men it is not worth while 
predicting now; but with the formal or- 
ganization of this movement, the election 
of men of consequence as officers, and the 
putting forth of a platform favoring reci- 
procity and a tariff establishing maximum 
and minimum rates, the movement be- 
comes something more than hortatory— 
it becomes a fact to be reckoned with. 
Governor Cummins of Iowa was the 
most prominent figure in the convention, 
and added to his reputation as an orator 
and constructive statesman. 


Reciprocity Conference 


HE MAJORITY of the corporate 

members who will attend the Amer- 
ican Board meeting next month will prob- 
ably go from the Eastern 
and Interior states. It 
will cost them a good deal of money and 
take considerable time. Willit pay? We 
believe it will. It will show that those 
who have accepted the trust of adminis. 
tering the foreign missionary affairs of 
Congregational churches appreciate the 
importance of the enterprise. It will 
arouse new interest in that work among 
the churches of the West, which before 
many years will probably include the ma- 
jority of our denomination. It will open 
the eyes of those who have never visited 
the Pacific coast to the extent and growth 
of that great section of our country. It 
will promote acquaintance between Con- 
gregationalists of far separated sections, 
of those who need to know one another 
in order that our churches may act to- 
gether in carrying on our work for our 
own land and forthe world. It will make 
those who go more intelligent citizens, 
for men and women of influence in the 
West understand the East better and visit 
it oftener than their brethren of the East 
visit and understand the West. The vast- 
ness of our territory with the rapid in- 
crease of our population adds greatly to 
the gravity of the future problems of 
church and state. It is a good invest- 
ment for those who can afford to do so to 


Why Go to Seattle 
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see for themselves the whole country and 
to note its condition and perils and prog- 
ress. Leaving out of account the pleasure 
of such a journey in good company, at a 
favorable season of the year, it will be 
wise economy for Christian and patriotic 
American Congregationalists to go to 
the meeting of the American Board at 
Seattle. ae 

HE LAST annual meeting of the 

American Board referred to a spe- 
cial committee a recommendation that 
one or more men be ap- 
pointed to visit mission 
fields, counsel with mus- 
sionaries and native Chris- 
tians, advise as to extension or restric- 
tion of fields of labor, and to report 
conditions to the Prudential Committee, 
presenting to it requests from missions 
and native churches. It was suggested, 
also, that the person or persons so ap- 
pointed should spend one-half of their 
time among the home churches acquaint- 
ing them with the conditions and needs 
of the mission fields. The committee to 
whom the recommendations were referred 
has submitted in a circular to the cor- 
porate members several possible plans 
on which an expression of opinion is 
desired. We think the Board will be 
agreed that some plan should be adopted 
by which more thorough and intimate ac- 
quaintance may be had by those who 
administer the work at home with con- 
ditions in the various fields and with 
those who labor there. The deputations 
sent out in recent years, especially those 
to India and Africa, have demonstrated 
the importance and the economy of bring- 
ing the missions and the home office into 
closer touch with one another. It seems 
to us that it would be wise for one or an- 
other of the secretaries to be constantly 
visiting the missions, which are now so 
extensive and passing through such 
changes as to require frequent survey by 
one familiar with the whole, or at least, 
a large part of the work of the Board. 


Traveling Sec- 
retaries of the 
American Board 


HE AWAKENING of the Christian 
church is in no way more evident 
than in the organized efforts which have 
been carried on all through 

Doors the summer to bring the 
gospel tothe people. For 
several years this movement has been 
growing, in our own and other countries. 
The camp meetings which used to attract 
crowds have been succeeded by the preach- 
ing of the gospel where crowds gather for 
other purposes. In the streets of cities, 
in the parks, at mountain and seaside re- 
sorts, the word of life has been proclaimed 
this summer to more hearers than ever 
before, especially to those who do not 
frequent the churches. The Salvation 
Army, the Y. M. C. A. and other organ- 
izations have been pioneers in this work. 
Now ministers are taking it up, supported 
by the organized efforts of the churches. 
The Free Church Council is carrying ona 
series of open-air services in London with 
encouraging results. The Bishop of Man- 
chester with a large company of clergy- 
men and theological students is conduct- 
ing this month a campaign at Blackpool, 
where the corporation has erected stands 
on the seashore from which the gospel is 
proclaimed to thousands on vacation. 


The Out-of- 
Campaign 
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Open-air meetings in New York City are 
carried on this summer more extensively 
than ever before attempted and under the 
auspices of a committee representing the 
best strength of the churches. Five tents 
are in constant use. The rector of Holy 
Trinity Church preaches every Sunday 
evening from the steps of Brooklyn City 
Hall. Thirty converts from tent meet- 
ings for Italians were recently received 
into a Methodist church in the neighbor- 
hood. We have reported from time to 
time similar services in Philadephia, Chi- 
cago, Denver and other cities. These are 
a few instances of a campaign of great 
extent and significance which we believe 
marks a new era in the methods and suc- 
cess of the church as a world-wide mis- 
sionary enterprise. 


RIZE WINNERS in athletic sports 

and competitors for such prizes pay 
high prices for what they seek. This 
fact ought to check the 
excessive ambition of col- 
lege students, for some of 
them are paying out for transient honors 
both the physical and mental strength 
they will need in later years. Here is 
the testimony of Dr. G. F. Lydston of 
the New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, in the Medical Journal: ‘‘The 
severe strain undergone by college ath- 
letes largely unfits them for business or 
professional life, leaving them unable to 
play a man’s part in affairs because of 
the physical weakness induced by over- 
exertion. Nearly all football players, 
baseball men and lawn tennis experts 
have weak hearts and are more liable 
to diseases of other rorms than men who 
exercise moderately.”” He says further 
that ‘{the.indivigual who accomplishes 
most in the field of intellectual endeavor 
is rarely distinguished for phenomenal 
mus¢ular development or physical endur- 
ance.” Of course these results of study 
by a medical expert offer no discourage- 
ment to healthy physical exercise. It is 
those who strain to the utmost their 
muscles and energies in competition with 
others, who waste powers that will be 
needed in middle life to win intellectual 
or commercial success. The temptation 
is great for the college youth who has 
a splendid physique to show the most he 
can do with it now. With many such the 
warnings of medical men and the records 
in business and professional life of ‘‘top 
notchers ”’ in tennis and ‘‘crack”’ football 
players of twenty-five years ago will have 
no weight. But they ought to be con- 
sidered along with the shouts of the 
crowds looking on at the tournaments 
and games. 


The Future of 
College Athletics 


OLLEGE presidents in these days 

have burdens laid on them far re- 
moved from the historic ideal of that 
office. Many of them 
are expected to raise 
the money to keep the 
institution going and to provide for the 
advance equipment which the progress of 
rival institutions makes a constantly in- 
creasing burden. If churches required of 
their pastors the financial service which 
most of the newer colleges demand of 
their presidents the ministry wonld be 
shunned by many men who felt called to 
preach the gospel. It is not therefore 
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surprising that Dr. Eaton of Beloit Col- 
lege with commanding pulpit ability 
should repeatedly have considered calls 
to the pastorate. A few years ago he 
conditionally accepted a call to Webster, 
Mass., and it was several months before 
he yielded to the pressure of college trus- 
tees, faculty, alumni, students and other 
friends and withdrew his acceptance in 
order to remain at his arduous post. 
Again he has essayed to break loose from 
Beloit, wooed by the attractive invitation 
to North Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt., and 
again he has found it impracticable to re- 
sist the loving protests against his de- 
parture and their strong argument that 
he ought not to imperil by going away 
the interests of the college to which he 
has devoted many years. No doubt now 
he will round out his life work there. 
May it conclude many more as fruitful 
years. 


HE SIXTH annual meeting of the 

Negro Business Men’s League, in 
New York City last week, had a special 
message from President 
Roosevelt full of sensible 
advice as to the future 
policy of the Negro if he is to “‘ win out” 
in American life. Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington as usual was the dominating per- 
sonality in the deliberations, and also 
gave sane advice: ‘‘We must pay the 
price for everything we get.” ‘‘ We can- 
not bridge the chasm that separates us 
from all that American life offers by 
simply meeting and passing resolutions.’’ 
“‘There is not much influence in follow- 
ing a funeral procession.”” ‘‘ Emphasizing 
abstract ideas or academic theories will 
count for little unless they are applied 
to the vital daily interests of the masses.’’ 
‘‘We should not grasp at a shadow” [in 
the North] ‘‘and lose the substance” 
[in the South]. ‘‘ Any one can set a house 
on fire, but it requires effort to extinguish 
it.” ‘‘We are seeking co-operation not 
racial disunion.”” Such reports of this 
conference as we have seen have revealed 
its essayists and speakers as showing 
most admirable candor in admitting race 
limitations, as well as recording race tri- 
umphs in business and industry. It isa 
wholesome organization set to do a large 
work.——It is interesting in discussing 
the future of this race in this country to 
speculate as to its relative numerical 
strength. Latest United States census 
statistics show an increasing white birth 
rate in the South, larger relatively than 
the Negro’s, due for one reason, if for no 
other, to the marvelous increase of 
wealth in the South, which makes prudent 
larger families among the whites. Pro- 
fessor Wilcox of Cornell University in 
the August Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, attempts to prove that prior estimates 
as to the growth of the Negro population 
in this country—such as Mr. Page’s that 
in the year 2,000 A. D., there would be 
sixty million Negroes—are all too high. 
His estimate is that in 2,000 A. D., the 
Negro population will be less than 24 000, - 
000. 


The Negro as 
a Business Man 





RESIDENT WILSON of Princeton 

University says that ‘‘cheating in 

examinations has been utterly stamped 

out” in that institution 

Honor in School by the introduction of the 
and Nation " 

honor system of examina- 

tions begun in 1893-94 by request of the 


undergraduates, a system under which 
student responsibility for student honor 
is operative. President Wilson also adds 
that once this system is established it in- 
evitably ‘“‘begins to affect other things 
where the sense of maturity and of manly 
responsibility which it imparts is ex- 
tended to other particulars of action.” 
For instance, it has made undergradu- 
ates in all matters of college discipline 
‘more candid, straightforward, as well 
as more self-critical,’’ and has tended, 
‘‘insensibly but very steadily to increase 
the catalogue of things regulated by opin- 
ion, not by authority.”’ President Wilson 
is quite frank in his charges against many 
of the secondary schools in that they 
tolerate low standards of honesty in their 
pupils ; and not until ‘‘ this vital malady” 
—as President Wilson calls it—is faced 
by the preparatory schools and cured, 
does he hope for marked betterment of 
collegiate, university and national stand- 
ards of honor. 


EXT WEEK, Aug. 28-30, the third 

Congress of the International Coun- 
cil of Unitarians and other Liberal Reli- 
gious Thinkers is to 
be held at Geneva, the 
home of John Calvin. Three sermons 
will be delivered in the cathedral in which 
Calvin used to preach, one in German, 
one in French and one in English. The 
latter will be preached by Rev. Minot J. 
Savage of New York, who probably will 
not miss the opportunity to express his 
opinion of the great theologian. The aim 
of the council is ‘‘to open communication 
with those who in all lands are striving 
to unite pure religion and perfect liberty, 
and to increase fellowship and co-opera- 
tion among them.’’ The last congress, 
held in Amsterdam two years ago enrolled 
over nine hundred persons who paid their 
membership fee. They represented six- 
teen nationalities and twenty religious 
denominations. It is expected that the 
attendance will be no less this year. 
Among those well known in this country 
who are on the program are Professors 
Harnack and Pfleiderer of Berlin, Rev. 
Charles Wagner of Paris, Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter of Oxford, Dean F. G. Peabody 
of Harvard Divinity School and Hon. S. 
J. Barrows of New York. 


Unitarians at Geneva 


OTWITHSTANDING Chinese impe- 

rial and provincial officials are using 
their influence to stop the boycott of 
American merchants and 
goods it grows in strength 
and has passed from an economic to a 
racial movement, hostile, it is feared, not 
only to merchants but missionaries and 
tourists, and affecting not only Americans 
but English and German merchants. If 
some of the Chinese traders engaged in it 
—those at Shanghai for instance—could 
withdraw they would, for the reactionary 
effect of the boycott on business in general 
has not been wholesome. Animus for the 
boycott in the main resides in the student 
class who have used the trading guilds 
as tools. Our Government has insisted 
upon China’s keeping faith with us as to 
treaty obligations by prompt admission 
of our products to her ports, but what 
is the use of unloading goods from vessels 
if they cannot be sold? So serious is the 
situation that it has been suggested that 
ex-Ambassador to China, Mr. Conger, 


Chinese Boycott 
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now our minister to Mexico, return to 
Peking as special envoy to straighten out 
this matter if possible. 


ARL MINTO succeeds Lord Curzon 
as viceroy of India, friction between 
Lord Kitchener, head of the British Army 
oe in India, and Lord 
Curzon having devel- 
oped, which has led the gifted young 
viceroy to insist on the Ministry’s ac- 
cepting his resignation, which it has 
done with much reluctance and with ex- 
pressions of profound regret. Not only 
because of his charming American wife— 
nee Leiter—but also because of his ra- 
tionally conceived purpose in public life 
and his carefully planned rise from ob- 
scurity to a high post of honor and power 
Lord Curzon has always appealed to the 
imagination and affection of Americans 
more than most Englishmen do, and there 
will be regret here as well as in England 
that he has felt it necessary to resign. 
Our missionaries in India especially will 
regret the move—for a viceroy who has 
as his main characteristics—to quote Sir 
Andrew Fraser—an “intense regard for 
righteousness,”’ and ‘‘ great consideration 
for the opinions and advice of others,” 
naturally appeals to Christian propa- 
gandists resident in India. When Lord 
Curzon went out to India the first time 
in 1898 he said that the real reason he 
accepted the post was because he ‘‘ loved 
India, its people, its history and its gov- 
ernment, the absorbing mystery of its 
civilization and life’’; and he went out 
asserting his conformity to a high ideal 
of duty to his sovereign, his fellowmen 
and himself. He has succeeded beyond 
the expectations of his friends and won 
the high honor of a reappointment. Now 
he withdraws because not willing to sub- 
mit to the decision of the Ministry on de- 
tails affecting future relation between the 
civil and military authorities of India. 
Being quite as resolute in his convictions 
as Lord Kitchener is in his, and the latter 
having had the support of the Ministry 
to a greater extent than himself, Lord 
Curzon withdraws. An impartial critic 
must admit that from the standpoint of 
modern military strategy and adminis- 
tration, Lord Kitchener has been justi- 
fied in his insistence that the position of 
commander of chief of the military forces 
shall not be as anomalous and as impo- 
tent as hitherto, and a less positive and 
individual but equally conscientious vice- 
roy probably would have stood by the 
compromise which at one time it seemed 
as if the Ministry had effected between 
Curzon and Kitchener. Lord Curzon re- 
turns to England at an unpropitious time 
for political preferment, but his ability is 
so marked that he should soon be set at 
some imperial task. 


India’ 


F ABSENCE from usual surroundings 
yields its best results to those on va- 
cation, it will give them new power to 
discriminate between things 
pertipinnoe that are unimportant and 
those that are worth atten- 

tion. One who has read the daily news- 
papers habitually morning and evening 
is surprised to find after a few weeks 
without them how little news of real 
value has escaped him and how easily he 
renews his connection with the progress 
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of events. Of the world’s happenings and 
gossip brought daily to every door, by 
far the largest part is of no real interest. 
A considerable part of the rest is reports 
of progress of things about which we 
care only for the results. Not a little is 
the product of the imagination of report- 
ers who are pressed to provide food for 
the abnormal public craving for daily 
news. Such is the rapidly increasing 
complexity of social life that unless we 
can find some way to escape the enticing 
solicitations of newspapers and gossipers 
about their news we shall lose the power 
of independent judgment and our knowl- 
edge of present affairs will be in danger 
of becoming an unassorted mass of in- 
distinct impressions. There is opportu- 
nity, then, for those who have separated 
themselves for a few weeks from the tri- 
vial round of daily news to recover tone, 
mental, moral and spiritual. They ought, 
as they return, to find themselves better 
able to forget or ignore the unimportant 
things and to regard with enlarged power 
of discernment the things that matter. 


The Tainted Money Issue 


Whose gifts may honorably be sought, 
and when received by Christians as trus- 
tees may be honorably used for benevo- 
lent purposes? This question, which has 
been pressed on the attention of the peo- 
ple during recent months, must be an- 
swered sooner or later by those who ad- 
minister any kind of benevolent enter- 
prises. The sooner an answer is agreed 
on the better for all those enterprises. 
Now that the stage of discussion has ar- 
rived when the question may be dissoci- 
ated from any particular person or busi- 
ness corporation and debated in its rela- 
tion not to one society only but to all 
institutions dependent for their mainte- 
nance upon the generosity of the public 
it may be considered dispassionately. 

The statement of principles printed on 
another page presents the position thus 
far taken by the American Board. The 
committee holds that it is the duty of the 
Christian Church to enunciate as clearly 
as it is able the principles which Jesus 
Christ taught for the conduct of busi- 
ness, and that it should seek to apply 
those principles so far as they are under- 
stood to the business of today and to 
those engaged in it. The committee holds 
that it is not within the province of the 
executive oflicers of the Board to deter- 
mine to what degree donors to its treas- 
ury have lived up to those principles; 
that the acceptance of gifts for mission- 
ary uses in no sense carries with it in- 
dorsement of possible methods by which 
givers may have obtained the money fur- 
ther than that it is legally theirs, and 
in no way modifies the loyalty of the 
Board to the principles of Jesus Christ to 
which it avows allegiance. 

On the other hand, if the corporate 
members do not approve of the position 
taken by the Prudential Committee, two 
alternatives appear to be open to them. 
They may instruct their executive offi- 
cers to investigate the business of per- 
sons who give or who may be asked to 
give to the work of the Board, and may 
adopt or reject the verdicts of these offi- 
cers; or the corporate members may in- 
struct these officers to act on what appears 
to them at the time to be the popular 
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estimate of the methods of business of 
such givers. This last is the course pro- 
posed by Dr. Gladden’s resolution. We 
do not believe that either of these alter- 
natives will prove satisfactory. In our 
judgment, money given to the Board with- 
out any conditions by those legally in 
possession of it should be accepted for 
the purposes for which the Board exists. 

The importance of the decision to be 
made by the Board must be evident to 
every corporate member. The question 
now before it is before every one of our 
benevolent societies, before every local 
church and every educational enterprise 
which seeks the approval of Congrega- 
tionalists. Money good enough for any 
of these is equally good for them all. 
Any attempt to grade the sacredness of 
different benevolent enterprises would be 
as confusing and as futile as the attempt 
to grade the moral fitness of givers. Op- 
posite policies adopted by different socie- 
ties in the denomination would be disas- 
trous. Every corporate member, there- 
fore, should see that it is his duty to 
form an opinion on this subject and to 
express it to the Prudential Committee 
before the meeting of the Board at Seattle. 





China, Japan and the United 
States 


‘* After eight and a half years of jour- 
neyings among Asiatic peoples, I say 
unhesitatingly that the raw material out 
of which the Holy Ghost fashions the 
Chinese convert, and ofttimes the Chinese 
martyr, is the best stuff in Asia.””’ Thus 
spake Isabella Bird Bishop, and her opin- 
ion is the opinion of many other students 
of Asiatic life. 

This being so, it is of much importance 
to the future of humanity how this vast 
mass of raw material is to be shaped and 
taught, and who is to do the teaching. 
Dr. Arthur Smith, in his article on page 
279 gives reasons for believing that Japan 
intends to be the schoolmaster; and there 
are more reasons than one for believing 
that she is to have far more to do with it 
than any other nation, albeit on the polit- 
ical, and religious-propaganda side Great 
Britain and the United States and their 
citizens may be depended upon to have 
not alittle to say. 

Whatever we do in the future however 
will have to be done with more considera- 
tion for the self-respect and pride of China 
than we have shown in the past by our 
legislation affecting her citizens; and our 
religious propagandists, while they prob- 
ably will have more liberty of action and 
speech, must count on more aggressive 
resistance from the ethnic faiths. It is 
significant to find Dr. Smith reporting 
the restoration of Buddhism in China 
under Japanese patronage. 

Thanks to the late Secretary of State 
Mr. John Hay’s diplomacy and to Japan’s 
defeat of Russia and ejection of Russian 
forces from Manchuria, the entity of 
China for years to come apparently is to 
be preserved rather than partitioned. 
Moreover, it is quite clear from recent 
edicts issuing from Peking that China 
is quickly learning from her American 
and Japanese-bred scholars and publicists 
that the way to win respect is to assert 
self-respect; and from this time on we 
anticipate a distinct toning up of Chinese 
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foreign policy, which will compel an 
altered attitude by European Powers and 
by the United States in its treaty ne- 
gotiations with China. 

In short, we believe the day for Occi- 
dental arrogance and pride and brutal 
overriding of the Orient has passed 
never to return, thanks to Japan; and 
the problem now is one of conquest of 
the far East by Christianity through 
preaching the truth as it was in Jesus in 
its simplicity, power and satisfaction of 
universal human needs. Never were 
doors in China so wide open for the 
Christian missionary, never was the 
learning of the Occident with a Christian 
impress so eagerly sought for, never was 
there a time when capital invested in 
colleges and hospitals was so certain of 
bringing quick and rich returns. 

What Japan does for China will be in 
the main for utilitarian ends and with 
asecular aim. She will transplant much 
of the materialistic philosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer and his time, and without 
bringing any fresh spiritual message will 
contribute to secularize a race that Mere- 
dith Townsend, author of ‘‘ Asia and Eu- 
rope”’ and editor of The Spectator, Lon- 
don, says already is ‘‘the most secular of 
Asiatics.”’ 

While Japan is giving to China aspira- 
tions for racial and national strength and 
glory, is teaching her modern applied 
science and the best of Occidental ways 
of governance, and is preparing her for 
self-defense as a political entity, it should 
be the proud privilege of Occidental 
Christianity—and of none more so than 
American Christians—to teach China the 
essence of Christianity, in order to save 
the world from their coming to rebirth 
in the far East, a nation rich but earthly, 
acquisitive but unspiritual. 

O friends who bled to free the Afric slave! 

O heroes, ardent to Cuba’s plea, 

Who dared to flaunt where all the world might see 
Your starry banner o’er the Eastern wave! 


Gird ye again! as men and Christians save 
And strengthen this old nation. 


This is the wonderland we knew of old 

Grown into substance. Here the genii throng— 
Forces of reason, industry and gold— 

Lead to the weak, but servile to the strong. 
Thou, my Columbia, bold and free, shall bring 
Back to the East, its Lamp, its Ring. 





The Response to Prayer 


Most persons will not keep the habit 
of prayer unless they get something in 
answer to their asking. If God were un- 
responsive they would soon weary of 
telling him what they think and feel, or 
how they regard him. What do those 
who pray to God get in response? 

The testimony of experience counts 
with many people. There are volumes 
widely read which relate remarkable an- 
swers to prayer. They have prompted 
multitudes to try the experiment, with 
whom, after all, it was an experiment. 
It was not the confidence with which a 
child speaks to his father. Such as it 
was, it has often been undermined by 
current objections. How can the wish of 
a frail mortal move the Supreme Wisdom 
to change immutable laws of the uni- 
verse? 

It is quite a new thing, however, to 
make a study of the effects of prayer 
from the point of view of scientific obser- 
vation. We have an example of such 
study in a paper read before the British 
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Medical Association by Dr. Theodore 
Bulkely Hyslop, one of the most eminent 
brain specialists of England. To an aud- 
ience of physicians he said: 

As an alienist, and one whose whole life 
has been concerned with the sufferings of 
the mind, I would state that of all the hy- 
gienic measures to counteract disturbed sleep, 
depression of spirits, and all the miserable 
sequels of a distressed mind, I would un- 
doubtedly give the first place to the simple 
habit of prayer. 

Dr. Hyslop emphasized the importance 
from a physiological point of view of 
teaching children to hold daily commun- 
ion with God the Father. “Such a 
habit,’’ he said, ‘‘does more to clean the 
spirit and strengthen the soul, to over- 
come mere incidental emotionalism than 
any other therapeutic agency known to 
me.”’ Those who pray in faith, then, ac- 
cording to the physician’s testimony, get 
something from it—great gifts promoting 
health of body and peace of mind. 

What more than these things come in 
response to prayer? Professor Bacon, in 
an article on another page, from the point 
of view of a student and teacher of reli- 
gious literature and philosophy, finds that 
physical healing, new knowledge of the 
will of God and rejoicing acquiesence in 
it are among the things received in re- 
sponse to prayer, ‘‘opening channels for 
the grace of God that wisely waits to be 
asked, yet does work through law.”’ 

“J. B.,”’ in one of his most suggestive 
articles in the London Christian World, 


declares that the soul in prayer both re-- 


sponds to God’s voice to him and receives 
from him. Prayer is a natural instinct 
to which there is provided in the universe 
in which we life an adequate response. 
The more we seek, the more we shall 
know and receive. The study of prayer 
from these new points of view belongs 
with the approach to God which is com- 
ing to prevail in our time, which regards 
him as not less real than the thing he has 
created, and not less near to us than those 
creations of his which sustain our life, 
which knows that “closer is he than 
breathing, nearer than hands or feet.” 
The thought of the Creator of all things 
comes to its supreme self-expression in 
his highest creation, the human soul. 
Prayer is not comprehended by knowl- 
edge limited to the human element in it. 
We must enter into correspondence with 
the divine element before we can define 
it. Yet, on the human side, praying men 
know that prayer is a real spiritual ex- 
perience, a mighty moral force, and that 
they receive in substance what they ask 
for. As “J. B.’’ well says: 

To put it broadly, prayer on the human side 
is man’s declared alliance with the infinite. 
It is the sap in us, all the warm life current 
in us, rising past every intermediate object of 
desire to our very topmost, and thence stream- 
ing out to meet that higher beyond of which 
it knows itself a part. For we know ourselves 
not as a finished product, but as rather a proc- 
ess, a becoming, and in prayer we seek the 
element which is making us. It is in this con- 
ception we finally meet the objection, absurd 
in itself, of prayer being the dictation of weak- 
ness and ignorance to the all-governing wis- 
dom. The objection ignores the whole system 
of things in this world. It supposes that man’s 
prayer begins with man, whereas nothing in 
man begins with him. It began first in his 
universe, in his Maker. It is as the action of 
sun and rain. From out of the ocean the sun 
draws up the vapors, which later come back 
in showers upon the earth. Here is a circu- 
lation from deep to height, and from height 
again to deep. So, under the shining of the 


Sun behind the sun, out of the deeps of man’s 
mind and heart are carried up the invisible 
currents of his aspiration and soul’s desire, to 
descend afterwards in secret responses which 
he knows, nevertheless, to be real; real, though 
the first form of his desire is often enough left 
unanswered. The response lies, indeed, often 
in the heightening and purification of his desire. 
In Gethsemane’s agony he prays maybe for 
his cup to pass from him. He leaves the gar- 
den with no other wish than that God’s will 
be done. 





God’s Gift of Peace 


‘*My peace I give unto you,”’ said Jesus 
to his disciples in the hour of calm just 
before the storm burst over their heads 
which scattered them in terror and bore 
him on waves of human hate to his craci- 
fixion. We sometimes offer his gift of 
peace to those in trouble, not knowing 
how little we are fitted to appreciate it if 
our lives or our choicest treasures were 
suddenly exposed to peril. Job had done 
something like that, and when in his own 
calamity the gift of peace failed him, his 
friend reminded him that he did not ap- 
propriate what he had offered to others: 


Behold Thou hast instructed many, and 
thou hast strengthened the weak hands. 

Thy words have upholden him that was fall- 
ing, and Thou hast made firm the feeble knees. 

But now it is come unto thee and thou 
faintest. 

It toucheth thee and thou art troubled. 


It comes to us at such times as a mes. 
sage of swift comfort to know that souls 
have lived so close to God that the sense 
of danger only flashed light for them on 
his face bent over them in love and power. 

We have never known a more beautiful 
illustration of this than an incident con- 
nected with the death of Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer. A hymn which she had 
written was sung at a service held in 
memory of her by her friends and asso- 
ciates. Her husband, Prof. George Her- 
bert Palmer, thus describes the occasion 
which produced the hymn: 


As she lay ill in Boxford, lightning struek 
the house and destroyed the chamber adjoin- 
her own. She seemed much interested in the 
novel event, as if it were something contrived 
for her entertainment. It did not apparently 
disturb her. Noone knew that she had writ- 
ten about it, or indeed that she was in the 
practice of writing verse. After her death, 
among many other poems, this hymn was 
found with the date attached. In it a nature 
truly reserved, however responsive to human 
needs, had announced the sources of its calm. 


The hymn follows: 


“He shall give his angels charge 
Over thee in all thy ways.” 
Though the thunders roam at large, 
Though the lightning round me plays, 
Like a child I lay my head 
In sweet sleep upon my bed. 


Though the terror come so close, 
It shall have no power to smite; 
It shall deepen my repose, 
Turn the darkness into light. 
Touch of angels’ hands is sweet; 
Not a stone shall hurt my feet. 


All thy waves and billows go 
Over me to press me down 
Into arms so strong I know 
They will never Jet me drown. 
Ab! my God, how good thy will! 
I will nestle and be still. 





The “‘isms” of religion and the “‘ pathies ”’ 
of medicine are passing. Dr. Osler in his 
farewell address to the medical profession of 
this country said, ‘‘ It is too late in this day 
of scientific medicine to prattle of such antique 
nonsense as is indicated in the ‘ pathies’’’; 
and he proceeded to plead that ‘‘the rent in 
the robe of Esculapius,” wider in this country 
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than elsewhere, “‘be repaired by mutual con- 
cessions.” 





In Brief 


Too much business of the kind reflected in 
a Boston incident is being done today. A 
clerk petitioned himself into insolvency hay- 
ing $50 assets to offset $292,847 liabilities. 





If deaths from nervous diseases are decreas- 
ing in both Chicago and New York, what is 
the use of preaching about The Simple Life? 
Are the statisticians to be foes of the Jere- 
miahs? 





Don’t be impatient with the peace commis- 
sioners, nor infer too soon that their confer- 
ence is a failure. It takes time to settle a 
matter which is to affect the whole world and 
its politics of the century only just begun. 





One cannot but admire the faith of the pro- 
jectors of the wireless telegraph system now 
being built which it is believed will connect 
San Francisco and Hawaii. Then they pro- 
pose to jamp from Honolulu to Asia. 





The English language has 260,000 words, 
says a German statistician. Fortunately the 
large majority of them are never used in 
ordinary speech. The Spaniard with his 20,- 
000 words can usually tell all he has to say. 


If an American evangelist working in Eng- 
land should say London was ruled by Cain, 
what would be said of him by the English 
people? This question is suggested by Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan’s admonition to New 
York. 





The Churchman says that orthodox clergy- 
men have been heard to preach Sabellianism 
and Docetism, heresies long ago condemned 
by church councils. It is reassuring to re- 
member that few in their audiences could give 
a satisfactory definition of these heresies. Try 
it yourself. 





Fraternal relations between Christians and 
Buddhists in Japan continue. Here is a note 
in Mission News telling of a meeting in 
Okayama under Y. M.C. A. auspices held in 
the Congregational church where the leading 
speaker was a Buddhist priest, the celebrated 
Ouchi Seiran. 





A league is being formed in England for the 
establishment of universal penny postage. 
This is surely coming, and it ought to come 
‘soon. The subject will be considered at the 
Postal Congress to be held in Rome next year, 
where it is to be advocated by the postmaster- 
general of New Zealand. 


The London Methodist Bookroom reports a 
profit last year of $250,000, chiefly from the sale 
of the new hymn-books, of which over a mil- 
lion and three quarters were sold. This fore- 
shadows what may be coming to the Methodist 
publishing houses in this country from the 
hymn-book now being issued. 








Demoniacal possession, according to Scher- 
er’s Japan Today, is commonly regarded as a 
fact in that country. It is believed that the 
spirit of a fox enters into a person and lives 
its own life, so that the person has a sort of 
dual consciousness. Many of the Japanese 
are showing remarkably foxy traits. 





An Episcopal missionary in Alaska asked 
through the press for cast-off spectacles for 
the Indians along the Yokon River. He had 
received three and a half bushels of spectacles 
already before the end of June. By the time 
navigation closes those Indians ought to be 
able to see things in general in a new light. 





The reception committee at Seattle for the 
American Board meeting request those en- 
titled to free entertainment and desiring it to 
send in their names to Everett Smith, Esq., 
Boston Block, Seattle, at once. The com- 
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mittee cannot guarantee free entertainment 
unless the application gets to them by Sept. 10, 
and they hope to receive such applications by 
Sept. 1. 





A lively discussion has been lately carried 
on by the London Daily Mail over the ques- 
tion, Should Clergymen Criticise the Bible? 
It has brought up another question no less 
profound—Should laymen criticise the clergy? 
Rey. Silvester Horne and the Spectator have 
taken a hand in the discussion and given a de- 
gree of dignity and interest to what seemed 
foolishness. 





This is a dry season for news. The papers 
are commenting on the announcement that the 
word “‘ obey” has been taken out of the mar- 
riage ceremony of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and speculating on the effect that will 
follow in the relations of wives to their hus- 
bands. It is true that the ‘‘obey” was left 
out in the revised order of the marriage serv- 
ice. It was done in the year 1864. 


Dr. Booker T. Washington is getting some 
valuable advertising through Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., calling his work dangerous because he is 
training Negroes ‘‘to own and operate their 
own industries, to plant their own fields, buy 
and sell their own goods ’’—in short, to be in- 
dependent and self-respecting citizens. If Mr. 
Dixon were to enter on such work in earnest 
for any class or race he would talk less. 





Pope Leo X. was born in the little village 
of Riesa, where one of his sisters now keeps 
the one inn, a primitive hostelry where only 
the plainest food is furnished. A traveler 
recently asked her to write her name on some 
picture post cards, but she told him she could 
neither read nor write. Inthe old world as in 
the new the greatest leaders of men still some- 
times spring from the humblest surroundings. 





The Presbyterian prints an argument and 
appeal by Dr. Amos R. Wells for a contribu- 
tion of twenty-five cents from all Christian 
Endeavorers to build a headquarters for the 
Christian Endeavor Society. But it devotes 
its leading editorial to a refutation of Dr. 
Wells’s arguments and to throwing cold water 
on the scheme as unnecessary and an unwise 
use of money more needed for other Christian 
enterprises. 





Interesting tales of how its unexampled 
prosperity is being taken by the West are 
floating eastward. Oak and plush covered 
furniture is said to be going out of style and 
“‘mission furniture, with Flemish oak book- 
cases” is said to be coming in. It will be 
interesting to note how Western giving to 
foreign and home missions is affected by the 
rise of economic status. Thesort of ‘* mission 
furniture’? the American Board and the C. H. 
M. S. will welcome will be $8$$$$$$. 





The death of Dr. J. P. Cochran at Uramai, 
Persia, takes from the Presbyterian Foreign 
Missionary Society one of its finest servants 
in medical missions. He had been decorated 
by the Shah, and repeatedly honored for his 
statesmanship as well as for his altruism. 
He had trained many youth in his college and 
hospital who have gone forth to regions re- 
mote. His colleague, Rev. Benjamin Labaree, 
was murdered about a year ago, for which act 
our Government collected $30,000 indemnity. 


The high easte Indian convert to Chris- 
tianity courts peril when he or she changes 
faith. Word came to the Methodist Episcopal 
Missionary Society rooms in New York last 
week of the kidnapping of Sooboonagam Amnal 
of Madras, for ten years a prominent worker 
among the unconverted Indians, she being 
formerly of the strictest caste of the Hindus 
and the most celebrated convert to Christianity 
the mission has. While itinerating among the 
villages she has been forcibly abducted and 
now cannot be found, and Bishop Oldham 
cables ‘‘only those who know India can esti- 
mate the apparent hopeléssness of it all.’’ 


The British Association’s meeting in South 
Africa this year was opened with a presiden- 
tial address by Prof. George Darwin of Cam- 
bridge University, well known as an astrono- 
mer and for his own attainments as an experi- 
mental philosopher as well as by his sonship 
to the great Darwin. His address was notable 
for its frank acknowledgment of the modifica- 
tions in scientific theories held by his father 
and his contemporaries compelled by the new 
discoveries relative to matter through the dis- 
covery and use of radium in its relation to 
other substances. Orthodox science just now 
is in a state of fiux compared with which 
orthodox theology is as fixed as Shasta’s 
foundations. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


I have read an inordinate number of daily 
newspapers for many years now, and am 
bound to confess that accounts of elopements 
and concealed marriages increase, as well as 
divorces and desertions. 

e ° = 

My correspondents on several vessels re- 
cently going East on the Atlantic, agree in 
reporting a surprisingly high ratio of Beef 
Trust employees on board ship. 

* > * 

Friend X., just home from England, met 
Henry James just home from America. He 
was going into the country to try the rest-cure 
and, as he expressed it, take “a bath of 
nature” after contact with our (to him) de- 
based and demoralizing life. The best descrip- 
tion of this expatriate’s style which I have 
recently seen is, ‘‘ rarefied milky way haze.” 

e* s 

The art of literary criticism and the art of 
statecraft never have found supreme expres- 
sion inany one man. Mr. Gladstone tried it, 
Emperor William II. of Germany has tried it, 
and now President Roosevelt has ventured to 
imitate them. His mail, already large, will 
increase much now. Authors that have “ar- 
rived,” authors that would arrive if they could, 
authors that are abnormal, from this time on 
will conspire to win the new critic’s eye if not 


his ear. 


* * » 


Sidney Lee, the Shakesperian scholar and 
biographer, when in this country for the first 
time two years ago, had his most embarassing 
ten minutes, when, on being pressed to name 
a suitable author for the life of an eminent, 
recently deceased Chicago merchant, was un- 
wittingly malapropos enough in his recom- 
mendation to name Miss Tarbell as a suitable 
author, his interrogator being a daughter of 
Mr. Rockefeller. 

* 2 * 

Charles Wagner’s impressions of the United 
States are to be published soon. I can tell 
him who blacked his boots while he was a 
guest in a well-known clergyman’s home. It 
was not the cook or the coachman. 





Summer Good Cheer 


AS REPORTED BY OUR READERS 


A Fisherman in Two Kinds 


The parsons and the college president had 
been disputing about who should preach the 
next day. It was on a quaint little island off 
the coast of Maine, and it did not seem right 
that the tiny hamlet of fishermen and the 
colony of summer visitors should be left with- 
out public worship on the Sabbath. But the 
parsons and the college president were think- 
ing of the strenuous months so soon to come, 
and of the much coveted Sabbath for rest 
without the need to prophesy. 

Finally the college president drew away, 
and said that the parsons must settle it be- 
tween them. The parsons were still ‘‘ settling 
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it,” each very generously preferring that the 
other should have the privilege, and yet both 
willing to do it, when they went up to the 
fisherman’s cottage that served as postoffice, 
after dark. There they found that the 
preacher had come. 

In the early evening a little fishing sloop 
had sailed into the harbor, and made fast, 
and the parsons found that her master, who 
had fished on her all the week, who had 
brought her into the harbor on this Saturday 
night many miles from her own home, was an 
apostle who did not seek ease and leisure, but 
only sought that Christ should be magnified. 

The next day he preached, and the bare 
wooden church became the very house of 
God and the gate of heaven. In simple, 
direct, homely, yet picturesque and effective 
words and figures of speech he gave forth 


the message that the Spirit had imparted to 


him. And as the parsons listened they won- 
dered if perhaps the fishermen of old were not 
like that. For this fisherman had the face of 
an apostle. Sweet, gentle, dignified, conse- 
crated, humble, showing in every line and 
expression that he had toiled in the night 
hours with Christ, and walked along the by- 
ways with Christ, and ministered to the hum- 
ble poor with Christ. Without money to buy 
books or time to study them, and sorely feel- 
ing his need of these aids, he carries on the 
work that he believes the Master of fishermen 
has called him to do. On Saturdays, in the 
afternoon, he directs his little sloop to some 
island or some harbor on the main where he 
knows that the Word of the Lord is needed. 
And on Sandays he preaches the word of 
comfort to those who live lonely, secluded 
lives, and the word of warning to those who 
walk in the dark ways of sin. Sometimes in 
secluded hamlets to which he has to drive 
many miles back from the harbor, sometimes 
on islands where awful and indescribable 
wickedness and licentiousness prevail, far 
and wide, in places where the word of the 
gospel would not be heard but for him, this 
fisherman with the face of a saint and the 
heart of an apostle carries on his faithful 
volunteer ministry. WO. 


What are you hearing, seeing or read- 
ing this summer that increases your 
respect for your fellowmen, your hope 
for the future of the country, your per- 
sonal happiness and growth and your 
conviction that Christianity is a vital 
force in the life of others? Address 
Summer Good Cheer, The Congrega- 
tionalist. 





Viewpoints 
The Chicago Post is responsible for a new 
word—idatarbelled. 


The Examiner (London) says the secret of 
the impotence of the Church of today is its 
selfishness. ; 


Yellow fever has reduced the income of 
the Southwestern Presbyterian to $60.42 fora 
fortnight. Its subscribers—some of them— 
are refusing to receive the paper for fear of 
infection from New Orleans. 


An anonymous writer in the August Na- 
tional Review scathingly describes what he 
believes to be the decadence of Scotland, it 
having become with its increased wealth ‘“‘a 
dreary paradise of bourgeois prosperity and 
sectarianism, a country of fifteen sects, 6,000 
churches, 300 bowling greens, 250 golf courses 
—and no poet.” 


To those who say that Japanese secretiveness 
at Portsmouth is alienating American sympa- 
thy the New York Times replies: “‘ The Japa- 
nese by adopting any policy they choose, will 
forfeit nothing they enjoy. . . . The Russians 
forfeited their advantage [by negotiations pre- 
ceding the war and conduct during it.—Ep1- 
TORS. ] and the Japanese acquired it for reasons 
deep in the consciences and interests of this 
country.”’ 
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The Japanization of China 


By Rey. Arthur H. Smith, Author of Chinese Characteristics, etc. 


Like the rest of the world, Shanghai, 
the nerve center of all foreign interests 
in China, held its breath last May while 
the great and decisive naval battle in the 
Tsushima Strait was in progress. Upon 
the result hung everything for Japan, 
and so much for the rest of the world. 
A journal published in English but sup- 
posed to be heavily subsidized by Rus- 
sian roubles waxed more and more con- 
fident as the admiral with the name of 
multiplex orthography drew nearer to 
Japanese waters. Now the command of 
the sea was about to pass from the “‘inso- 
lent island kingdom,”’ not to be regained. 
When the first accounts of the literally 
Waterloo defeat came, we were told to 
‘hear the other side”’; to wait till the 
Russian telegrams arrived, and then de- 
cide. Alas! those dispatches could not 
be sent at all but by the courtesy of the 
victors, and after two days the incred- 
ulous gazette was obliged to come out 
with a long, sad leader on The Annihi- 
lation of the Baltic Fleet,.the news of 
which it observed was generally received 
with feelings too deep for expression. 
That this is to be reckoned the “sixteenth 
decisive battle’’ of the world is not un- 
likely, and long before it was fought ef- 
forts had been made to forecast its com- 
pendious results. Among them are the 
extinction for at least a generation of 
Russian aggression on the Pacific, the 
abrupt termination of the unending talk 
about ‘‘the coming partition of China,” 
the insecurity of the hold of some of 
“the Powers”? on Chinese soil which 
they had gleefully ‘‘annexed,’’ and the 
definite primacy of Japan not only in 
this empire, but in Eastern Asia. 

Most Europeans in China probably 
cherished a secret hope of ‘‘a plague on 
both their houses” for the peace of the 
rest. Now that it has fallen out so very 
much otherwise, they are painfully taking 
account of stock, and they find, as care- 
ful observers, like the Peking correspond- 
ent of the London Times, long since an- 
nounced, that Japanese influence in China 
is omnipresent and irresistible. No Euaro- 
pean race comprehends the Chinese, but 
the Japanese understand them perfectly, 
language and people alike. They have 
their quiet editors on the staff of influen- 
tial Chinese papers, suggesting, inform- 
ing, directing. They are partners—per- 
haps the main partners—in the Commer- 
cial Press of Shanghai, which is issuing 
a long list of beautifully printed, attract- 
ively bound, and inexpensive school and 
text-books of a wide range and sometimes 
a high excellence, samples of which are 
being widely distributed and the sales of 
which are extensive. Atthe recent meet- 
ing of the China Educational Association 
in Shanghai, the Commercial Press showed 
an Occidental enterprise in advertising. 
It secured a room for the exhibition of its 
output, and incidentally in vited the whole 
association to a dinner. There are said 
to be 5,000 Chinese students now in Japan. 
In the Peking University, as well as in 
those of the provinces, Japanese profes- 
sors have largely supplanted other for- 
eigners. They are regarded by the Chi- 
nese as much more satisfactory because 
more assimilable, and they are far cheaper. 


They definitely offer to give the Chinese 
instruction in everything through the me- 
dium of the Japanese language. Learn 
that, they say, and you can dispense 
with German, French and English. The 
reader will perhaps excuse the mention of 
@ specific case, on account of its illus- 
trative value. Some fifteen years ago a 
book on Chinese Characteristics was pub- 
lished in Shanghai. A few years later 
the omniverous Japanese—who, like the 
oriole, were ready to adopt any material 
—translated it into that language, where, 
in a few more years, it was out of print 
and forgotton. 

Meantime a young Shanghai student 
in Japan who could read but could not 
speak Japanese, conceived the idea of 
translating the book into Chinese, which 
he did without knowing a word of Eng- 
lish. On being sought out by the author 
(in quest of helpful criticism) it was 
found that the only medium of com- 
munication between author and trans- 
lator was a Japanese fellow-editor of 
the latter, who was master of all three 
languages! This incident is a window 
through which the discerning may see 
many visions. The quiet Japanese is 
everywhere to be found in the smaller 
Chinese schools, as well as in the colleges. 
He is teaching agriculture, biology, chem- 
istry, dentistry, engineering, financiering, 
gymnastics (in one case without being 
able to speak a word of Chinese, merely 
writing his directions on a blackboard in 
Chinese characters) and so on to the end 
of the alphabet. He is as silent and as 
unobtrusive as the white ant—the effects 
of his work (constructive but not destruc- 
tive) will be seen later. At present, like 
Br’er Rabbit, he is lying low ‘‘and ain’t 
sayin’ nuffin.”” To suppose that a peo- 
ple so close neighbors to China, who have 
that ‘‘genius which is infinite capacity 
for labor,’’ and who can, according to 
circumstances, talk, write, teach, fight, 
or hold their tongues, with equal success, 
are not to have a predominating influence 
in the reorganization of China, is to 
entertain an illusion. China is to be 
Japaned. 

During the past year attention has re- 
peatedly been called to the fact that in 
different and widely separated parts of 
China native Buddhist priests have been 
placing their temples under Japanese 
protection. The object appeared to be 
to prevent the confiscation of both lands 
and temples by the Chinese Government 
for the use of the new system of primary 
education which was expressly enjoined 
by imperial decree, all unojficial temples 
being included in the order. (The more 
thoughtful among the Chinese have been 
inquiring what is to prevent the ultimate 
absorption of the numerous Christian 
chapels by the Chinese authorities on the 
same pretext.) It has been known that 
Buddhist missionaries have reached China 
from Japan, with a view to a renaissance 
of that moribund faith. A German scholar 
who is spending many months in China, 
making a thorough study of his own mis- 
sions (those of the Berlin Society), in- 
forms us that in the Kuangtung province 
one such emissary, who is highly edu- 
cated and who has studied theology in 
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Germany, is working with Chinese as- 
sistants and having great success. Whole 
flocks of German and even American 
missions are said to have abandoned 
their faith and joined this new move- 
ment, one of the cardinal (printed) rules 
of which is not openly to antagonize 
other religions, but to absorb them. 
What promises of powerful protection, 
with incidental salvation, have been made 
to these perverts we do not as yet know. 

There is no apparent reason why the 
like may not take place upon a large 
scale, and throughout the eighteen prov- 
inces. In that case in view of the racial, 
patriotic, political and possibly pecuniary 
motives and influences brought to bear, 
it is impossible to foresee what would 
happen to our imperfectly developed 
churches. American Christians ought 
greatly to strengthen the hands of 
workers in China and Japan with ampler 
means, with a deeper and a more in- 
telligent sympathy, and with more ear- 
nest and persevering prayer. 

Wei Hsien, Shantung. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Mormon missionaries in Tennessee have 
brought damage suits against officers of the 
law who attempted to suppress them as 
preachers. : 

During the last week in September there is 
to be held in Cleveland, O., an interdenomina- 
tional conference for the study of foreign mis- 
sions. It is in charge of a strong committee 
and indorsed by the Cleveland Ministers’ 
Union. 

An interesting and significant incident in 
the near East is the transfer of the Conven- 
tuals in Turkey from the French to the Italian 
Protectorate, this marking the alienation be- 
tween the Papacy and France, and the closer 
relations between the Vatican and the Quiri- 
nal. 


An eight days’ convention for deepening the 
Christian life is to be held at Rochester, N. Y., 
beginning Sept. 1. The invitation to attend 
is inclusive and is signed by a large number 
of ministers and laymen. Those expecting to 
be present may obtain information by writing 
to Max Wood Moorehead, secretary, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

A Buddhist journal in Tokyo recently asked 
200 men in Japan, eminent as educators, au- 
thors and scientists, whether they believed in 
a future state, and if so, why, and what they 
thought it would be like. Only 115 replied, 
and out of these only thirty-eight avowed be- 
lief in immortality and thirteen of the thirty- 
eight were Christians. 


German Protestant foreign missions have 
made remarkable gains during the last twenty 
years. The number of male missionaries has 
increased from 520 to 1,010, besides an addition 
of 117 female missionaries. The annual con- 
tributions have grown from $625,000 to $1,400- 
000 and the native Christians in full commun- 
ion from 200,000 to 500,000. The Basel Mission 
is first with 219 missionaries, while the Mora- 
vians have 212. 





General Booth of the Silvation Army is so 
sure from results of his long tested methods 
of social redemption in England, America and 
South Africa that he is on the right road to 
economic betterment of the unfortunate mem- 
bers of society that he is prepared to accept 
from the English Government an opportunity 
to assume responsibility for all the poorhouses, 
prisons and asylums within a given district, 
intending to prove to the government that un- 
der the army’s methods humanity can be re- 
stored and money saved as cannot be done: 
under the present system. 
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Does It Pay the Modern Man to Pray 


By Benjamin W. Bacon, D. D., Yale University 


The modern man when he asks this 
question is not thinking of expressions 
of adoration, gratitude and praiss toward 
the Creator. He may admit that men 
are not 

better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer. 
But his common sense rebels when he 
sees prayer represented as if it were a 
spell or incantation by which the finite 
will can override the Infinite, while illu- 
sion, miscalled ‘‘faith,’’ is invoked to 
veil its impotence. His moral sense re- 
bels when it is set forth as a kind of 
spiritual gymnastic, not really affecting 
the result, but wholesome for the soul in 
helping it to adjust itself to the inevit- 
able. 

Fortunately the modern man has too 
strong a sense of honesty for this, as well 
as too keen a sense of realism to be swept 
off his feet by credulity. Not ‘‘the God 
of things as they are” commands his 
worship, but ‘‘the God of things as they 
ought to be.’? Therefore we may take 
the question submitted in his name as no 
idle one nor such as can be met by merely 
citing the incidental benefits of prayer. 

Unless there be a real and personal in- 
terchange, an obtaining of that which 
unasked would not have been received, 
prayer lacks for him its vital element. 
He is no Epicurean, satisfied to ‘‘ believe 
that God is’’ without assurance that he 
is also ‘‘a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him.’’ His soul revolts at 
the Pharisaic comparison of prayer to the 
rope by which one seems to be drawing 
the pier toward one’s boat, while in re- 
ality only drawing the boat up to the 
pier. Toward prayer ‘‘as a religious ex- 
ercise’’ he would echo Jesus’ repudiation 
of such hollowness, ‘‘ When ye pray be- 
lieve that ye receive the things ye ask for, 
and ye shall have them.” 

But neither has the modern man sym- 
pathy with the opposite delusion. Grant 
that miraculous healings dwindle pro- 
gressively with the progress of scientific 
therapeutics, whereas fanaticism of al- 
most any kind, Mohammedan, Pagan, 
fetichistic as well as Christian, accom- 
plishes real and actual cures no matter 
how extraordinary, still the ‘‘modern 
man’”’ does not covet the exchange. The 
age of ‘‘faith,”’ with its credulity and 
darkness, would be a calamity even if 
its miracles of healing might conceivably 
exceed in amount the benefits derivable 
today from scientific medical practice. 

In short, the modern man, if he prays 
at all, must pray the prayer of ‘‘faith.”’ 
When it is weakened down to mean the 
ineffectual, perfunctory utterance of 
well-meaning piety that availeth nothing 
in its working, he may tolerate, but he 
will not cultivate it. When ‘faith’ is 
distorted into a kind of spell by which 
the divine will is brought under human 
control, especially if supplemented by 
‘‘strong delusion to believe a lie,’’ he 
will have none of it. 

The modern perception of the uniform- 
ity of nature and the unbroken domain of 
law makes the idea of miracle, or answer 
to prayer (for both rest essentially on 


the same basis, and are classed together 
in the teaching of Jesus), inconceivable, 
save in the line of natural causation. 
We do not, and we ought not to expect 
God to act otherwise than in accordance 
with those modes of his action which we 
have learned to designate natural law. 
But before men learned so to designate 
them, and while as yet there was no 
better term than “the will of God,’’ Jesus 
taught that it was impious to ‘‘tempt’”’ 
that manifested will by foolhardy defi- 
ance of danger, or demand ‘“‘signs from 
heaven’’ when there was suflicient evi- 
dence in the ‘“‘signs of the times.’’ The 
very last conceivable thing of him who 
‘‘humbled himself and became obedient 
unto death,’ is that he should seek to 
impose his will upon God. His sweeping 
promises of omnipotent power to the 
‘prayer of faith ’’ are therefore explicitly 
or implicitly thus conditioned. In fact 
the rigid determination of his time pre- 
sented the equivalent objection, in its 
insistence that ‘‘all things are foreor- 
dained.”” This objection could be met 
indeed by the answer, ‘‘ The asking itself 
is one of the foreseen conditions; God 
withholds the unasked gift, that when 
asked and so received it may have double 
worth.” But Jesus’ answer to the grow- 
ing skepticism of his age was chiefly the 
practical one of a demonstration in his 
own mighty works, and those which he 
trained and commissioned all his followers 
to do, that the prayer of faith does work 
wonders, however you account for the 
fact. That answer is valid today. 

Strangely enough, it has been given to 
our age to see, as it were, Tyndall’s pro- 
posal of a prayer gauge actually applied. 
In my judgment the theology of so-called 
Christian Scientists is as weak and ir- 
rational as their philosophy and science; 
but they do believe in prayer and apply 
their belief. The statistics would proba- 
bly be far more favorable were it not for 
a needless rejection of legitimate med- 
ical treatment due to their false idea of 
‘‘faith.”” But, even so, the health sta- 
tistics testify, it seems, to the healthier 
and longer lives of the followers of Mrs. 
Eddy. And why not? We are concerned 
not with the modus operandi, but the 
fact. Were we as impartially scientific as 
Charcot of La Salpetritre and other in- 
vestigators of the laws of mental thera- 
peutics, we might perhaps recognize that 
the so-called Christian Scientist has turned 
to account a neglected factor of legiti- 
mate practice, and might seek to develop 
the method of ‘‘suggestion’’ in prevent- 
ive and curative hygiene. Had we the 
simplicity of Jesus’ religious insight, it 
would enable us correspondingly to iden- 
tify that negiected element of the reli- 
gious life which the New Testament des- 
ignates ‘‘the prayer of faith,’’ and to 
avail ourselves of those providential phe- 
nomena profoundly obscured in the Prot- 
estant body by three centuries of reaction 
against relic-healing and kindred super- 
stition. 

At the same time we should be able 
to guard ourselves from the prevailing 
abuses of the term. We should neither 


confound ‘faith ’’ with superstitious cre- 
dulity nor with mere illusion. In short, 
the strength of ‘‘ Christian Science” and 
kindred movements lies in their rediscov- 
ery of the principle that ‘‘ he that asketh 
receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh the door is 
opened.’’ 

Jesus himself found it necessary in his 
time also to distinguish this principle 
from superstition on the one hand, and 
from that type of unconscious impiety 
on the other which refuses to recognize 
existing manifestations of the divine will. 
The woman with the issue of blood an- 
ticipated the ‘‘holy coat’’ miracles of 
Tréves. Jesus does not deny the fact 
that her superstitious conviction had pro- 
cured her, without co-operation on his 
part, a physical benefit. Much less does 
he raise the scientific question whether, 
or in what sense, the phenomena could 
be termed miraculous. He stops her and 
compels her shamefaced attention, even 
in face of the multitude, in order to teach 
her the religious truth. She, like all the 
beneficiaries of his aid, is to learn (1) that 
her faith has healed her; (2) that it should 
have been directed toward God, and not 
the holy coat. No amount of subsequent 
scientific explanation of the process makes 
any difference with these principles. 

Conversely he excludes the notion that 
this ‘“‘faith’’ is independent of common 
sense knowledge of the divine purpose. 
This appears both in what he says on 
“tempting God” by presumptuous un- 
dertakings, and in his denunciation of 
the impious generation which demands 
signs from heaven while willfully blind 
to the signs of the times. But testimony 
stronger than any mere words to Jesus’ 
recognition of this limiting principle is 
that whole career, which from beginning 
to end was a “‘learning of obedience by 
the things which he suffered,’’ and which 
culminates in the prayer of Gethsemane. 

We have no grounds for supposing 
Jesus’ rebuke of the suggestion, ‘‘ Cast 
thyself down,” to be due to miraculous 
anticipation of Newton’s great discovery. 
It is religious sanity, not science, which 
protects him from fanaticism. What we 
call the ‘“‘law of gravitation ’’ was to him 
‘*God’s will,” known then, as now, to 
common sense. Hence the coming of 
the traitor’s posse with torches and weap- 
ons is to him ‘“‘enough,’”’ and for an- 
swer to his prayer against ‘this cup” he 
is simply “‘strengthened.’’ He does not 
still persist in crying out for ‘‘ten legions 
of angels.”’ 

Natural law, so far as known, is to the 
modern Christian a revelation of the di- 
vine will. If he appreciates the teaching 
of Jesus, it is therefore a limitation on 
his asking. But this restriction on the 
field of prayer is neither novel nor injuri- 
ous. As before, its omnipotence is to 
work God’s will, not ours. And the un- 
known is still extensive. To say nothing 
of the field of thanksgiving, of fellow- 
ship, of that joyful entrance into the di- 
vine will which is far more than mere 
resignation, things which we perceive to 
play a large part in the real practice of 
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the men of prayer from David down, 
there is limitless room for that effect- 
ual, fervent supplication that ‘‘availeth 
much,’’ because addressed to him who, 
though his working be invariably through 
law, is not the servant but the Master of 
nature. He is now, as ever, the Hearer 
and Answerer of Prayer. But he does 
“‘wait to be asked.”’ 

It is, then, not a wholly unconditional 
answer that we return to the question, 
‘*Does it pay the modern man to pray?”’ 
If by ‘‘prayer”’ is meant a mere religious 
exercise that comes so near hypocrisy 
as not even to ‘“‘believe that it receives 
the things it asks for,’’ the proposition 
is scarcely worth sustaining. If by 
‘“‘prayer’’ is meant the magic of a mis- 
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called ‘“‘age of faith,” dreaming again of 
overriding the Infinite by the finite will; 
above all, if the birthright of an era 
of scientific revelation is to be sold for 
the pottage of illusion, then emphatically, 
No. If, however, there be a new dawn- 
ing of the great principle of the prayer of 
faith—faith neither blind nor disobedient 
—‘‘availing much in its working” be- 
cause opening channels for the grace of 
God that wisely waits to be asked, and 
yet does work through law; then we may 
thank God for a new age of faith better 
worthy the name. For the ‘“‘moderm 
man” will find, as of old, that ‘‘he that 
asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 
findeth, and to him that knocketh the 
door is opened.”’ 





What Is Good Money for Missions 


The Prudential Committee of the American 
Board regards it of pressing importance that 
the question should soon be settled, what 
money may be asked for and received for 
maintaining our foreign mission work. Its 
policy in this matter ought to be clearly stated. 
The committee believes that the recent discus- 
sions of this subject have led the corporate 
members to conclusions not likely to be 
changed by further consideration. Many of 
them whe will not be able to attend the annual 
meeting at Seattle next month have expressed 
the desire to record their judgment on this 
question. In deference to this desire the Pru- 
dential Committee has sent to all the corporate 
members a statement of principles which in 
its judgment should govern its action and that 
of the officers of the Board, with the request 
for a free expression of opinion and for such 
suggestions as may help to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question. We print herewith the 
committee’s statement, followed by a reply 
from Dr. Washington Gladden, which he has 
sent to The Congregationalist for publication. 


PRINCIPLES 


(1) Organized as a corporation to carry on 
foreign missionary work and to receive gifts 
for that purpose, the American Board has not 
been given the authority to discriminate be- 
tween those who offer such gifts, and thereby 
to judge the character or reputation of the 
donors. It is nota beneficiary from the gift, 
but only an agent or a trustee for others. 

(2) While the Board cannot properly accept 
money from one to whom any of its officers 
knows it does not belong, it cannot, on the 
other hand, properly decline to receive money 
from its legal owner, provided it is given for 
the purposes for which the Board was estab- 
lished and in accordance with its rules. In 
the absence of legal proof to the contrary, it 
is necessary to assume that money belongs to 
the person making the gift. Investigation by 
the executive officers to determine the sources 
from which gifts come is neither justifiable 
nor practicable. 

(3) By acting under the above principles, 
which require the receiving of gifts without 
compelling its officers to trace the manner in 
which the donor may have acquired them, the 
Board pronounces no judgment on the charac- 
ter of donors. Nor by the acceptance of gifts 
are its officers or members stopped from criti- 
cising business methods, or from persistently 
raising their voices in behalf of the application 
of the principles of righteousness in all de- 
partments and walks of life. 

(4) The officers of this Board, as of all 
other similar boards organized to promote 
religion, philanthropy, and education, are 
morally bound to use every legitimate means 
to secure and convert money from other uses 
into the direct service of advancing the king- 
dom of God in the world. It is for the good of 
all that the way should be made easier, and 
not more difficult, for all to give of their pres- 
ent possessions and increasing wealth for the 
noblest purposes. 


Dr. Gladden again Protests 


I have received the statement of principles 
issued by the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, and it seems to me radically 
defective, in these particulars : 

1. It does not recognize the fact that the 
Board is simply the agent and representative 
of the Congregational churches; that it is not 
only dependent on them for its resources, but 
that their welfare may be seriously affected by 
its action. The Board is bound to consider 
whether the churches will be crippled or ham- 
pered in their work by the alliances which it 
forms and the policy which it adopts. Weare 
members one of another; all our churches 
suffer the discredit of whatever mistakes are 
made by our great missionary organization; 
and the officers of that organization are bound 
to do nothing which shall widen the chasm be- 
tween the churches and those whom they are 
trying to reach. There is a responsibility here 
of which no hint is given in the statement 
under consideration. It is the vital element 
in the whole discussion. 

2. The statement of irresponsibility for the 
sources from which donations come is far too 
sweeping. lt reverses the ethical principles 
which have governed the church from the 
earliest days. The gambler and the prostitute 
have legal title to their possessions, but the 
Board would not do well to welcome donations 
from such sources. The Church is not to bea 
partaker of the rewards of iniquity. 

3. The radical defect of the committee’s 
statement is, however, its evasion of the real 
question at issue. A plausible excuse may be 
given for accepting voluntary gifts from doubt- 
ful sources; but the question before us con- 
cerns the solicitation, rather than the accept- 
ance of gifts. There is very little danger that 
donations will be proffered to the Board by 
persons with whom association would be com- 
promising; the only practical question is 
whether we shall seek out such persons and 
solicit their co-operation. This question the 
committee ignores. This is the question upon 
which we must have the judgment of the 
churches. And I submit for the consideration 
of the corporate members, and of all Congre- 
gationalists, the resolution upon which I hope 
the sense of the Board will be taken at the 
meeting at Seattle : 

Resolved, That the officers of this society 
should neither solicit nor invite donations to 
its funds from persons whose gains are gener- 
ally believed to have been made by methods 
morally reprehensible and socially injurious. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 





Over 20,000 copies of Spurgeon’s sermons 
and books are still sold each week, and the 
number of his sérmons sold since 1855 it is 
said exceeds the number of Bibles circulated 
since the beginning of the century. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 27, Sunday. 

2: 1-11. 

Here speaks the lofty Hebrew thought of 
motherhood. Compare the Song of Mary 
{Luke 1: 46 ff.]. In both the thought of the 
child as the immediate gift of God is dominant 
and in both the putting down of the proud and 
the uplifting of the lowly is a ground of praise. 
Mary, indeed, echoes Hannah’s song. But note 
the absence of the thought of personal enmi- 
ties which is so insistent here. The mother of 
the Prince of Peace must not strive. Our 
hearts exult in Thee, O God, and rejoice in 
Thy salvation. Perfect in us more and more 
the image of our Lord Jesus Christ, that our 
iowliness and our work may be to his glory 
among men. 


Aug. 28. The Sons of Eli.—1 Sam. 2: 12-21, 

The rottenness of the loveliest things is most 
execrable. That there were base men was bad 
enough, but worse that the sons of the high 
priest of the people should be base. Greed, 
cruelty and sacrilege brought the very worship 
of Jehovah into disrepute. It is lamentably 
easy for a Christian to bear false witness to 
his Master by his life. 


Aug. 29. 
27-36. 
That is the true name for a weak parental 

tenderness like Eli’s—honoring our children 
above our God. Eli was both high priest and 
judge of Israel—the first of his line. The 
office returned to the house of Eleazar at the 
end of David’s reign. This doom upon the 
sons of Eli was fulfilled when they bore the 
ark into battle against the Philistines. 


Hannah’s Song.—1 Sam. 


The Judgment of Eli.—1 Sam. 2: 


Aug. 30. God’s Call.—1 Sam. 3: 1-9. 

Every call of God is just as personal as this 
to Samuel, and for every one of us thereisa 
special work. Our call will not comein a voice 
audible but if we are ready in spirit we shall 
be led as God wills. Our share is not oniy 
the choosing of our work among the distract- 
ing calls and circumstances of life but also 
the preparation of the willing mind. God 
speaks to those who, like Samuel, are open- 
eared to hear and ready to obey the indica- 
tions of his will and looking back from the 
heights which they have gained they see how 
from point to point they have been led. 


Aug. 31. The Message.—1 Sam. 10: 10-21. 

These are sad words of judgment by the 
voice of a child. The sin of the sons of Eli 
had become Eli’s sin by the absence of re- 
straint. No one sins alone or can confine the 
results of sin to his own life. The true son 
of Eli’s better life was Hannah’s child. He 
becomes more and more God’s mouthpiece to 
the people as he had been to Eli. 


Sept. 1. 
1-11. 
The triumph of the Philistines, their cap- 

ture of the ark and the death of the sons of 
Eli were followed by the ark’s return and an 
interval of respite when Samuel was the 
center of the nation’s life. In the political 
confusion idolatry had crept in. It was at- 
tractive all round the circle of the land. Israel 
was cowed by repeated disasters. Samuel be- 
gan the deliverance which David was to com- 
plete. 


The Recovery of Israel.—1 Sam. 7: 


Sept. 2. Mizpah.—1 Sam. 7: 12-17; 8: 1-3. 
Samuel is the last of the judges, those tem- 
porary leaders of Israel. Note his circuit in 
the middle of the land and the numerous 
places of sacrifice. He sends his sons to be 
judges in the far South. If he had trained 
these sons to righteousness their rule might 
have lasted in the land. But they went— 
though not so far—in the way of the sons of 
Eli. How many good and busy men have 
been neglectful fathers. And the world needs 
good fathers more than prophets or kings. 
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CHAPTER II, 


Rufus sat down by the other window. 
It was dusk and the father and son looked 
at each other through the fading light. 
The boy’s countenance was grave and it 
was evident that he was deeply agitated. 

‘*It’s—it’s about my future plans, 
Father. I—ought to have told you before. 
But I kept putting it off. I think you 
and Mother ought to know. I graduate 
tomorrow and—it seems to me I ought 
to”’— 

“Go on, Rufus,’”’ his father spoke 
gently, but the boy could feel the re- 
pressed anxiety. 

Well, I—I have decided that I can’t go 
into the ministry, Father. That’s the 
short of it. I’ve thought it over during 
the last year and I just can’t bring my- 
self todo that as my life work. I know 
it will be a disappointment to Mother 
and you, but’’— 

The boy paused and the long silence 
frightened him. 

Through the darkening room the white 
face of his father appeared and took on 
ghostly reproachfulness, until Rufus felt 
the anguish that anticipated the first real 
break with his father that he had ever 
known. 

“Do you mean that you are going to 
break the solemn promise you made your 
mother and me four years ago? ’”’ 

“Don’t, Father!’’ Rufus put his hand 
out as if to ward off a physical blow. He 
felt stunned at his father’s manner. It 
was all newtohim. ‘‘I made the prom- 
ise not knowing what was coming up. 
Things have come on I didn’t anticipate. 
You don’t know—it’s not fair to hold me 
to a promise I can’t in honor keep.”’ 

‘*What reason have you for not keep- 
ing it?”’ 

‘Do you mean why I don’t want to be 
a@ minister? ”’ 

“Yes, don’t keep any thing back for 
fear of hurting my feelings. After what 
you have already confessed, the details 
have no power. But I should like to 
know what they are.”’ 

Rufus sat up stiffly, and his feelings 
hardened a little under the stress of his 
father’s coldness. 

‘Well, then, the ministry has no at- 
traction to me because it appeals to few 
men of strong mental ability. The weak- 
est men in college choose the ministry.”’ 

‘*Men, forexample, like Phillips Brooks, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Gunsaulus, Jon- 
athan Edwards, and Joseph Parker, and 
Dr. Hillis.”” Rev. John Armstrong spoke 
mildly, but his manner was new to Rufus. 

‘Of course, ] understand there are ex- 
ceptions in every profession. But the 
rank and file of men in Lincoln College 
who have gone into the ministry during 
the last four years have been men of 
very common ability. Frankly, I don’t 
want to be classed with them. They are 
not men who command the respect of 
the college. Then, in the second place,” 
Rufus went on doggedly, although the 
attitude of his father was a strange blow 
to him, ‘‘in the second place, there is no 
compensation in the ministry to compare 
with the labor demanded. A man can 


The Obedient Son 


By Charles M. Sheldon, Topeka, Kan. 


work until his heart breaks and his body 
wears out, and people don’t care. 

‘* You know how thatis, Father,’”’ Rufus 
went on with an awakening eagerness, as 
if he felt sure of his ground now. ‘‘ You 
have been preaching there in Fairview 
for twenty years. It’s a small place, but 
there is considerable money in the church 
and parish. They gave you twelve hun- 
dred dollars when you went there twenty 
years ago, and they have never increased 
it since. You slave day and night and 
give all out of proportion, twice or three 
times what any member of the church 
gives. Mother skimps on clothes and fur- 
niture, the girls go without things they 
need, and there are a score of young men 
in the parish who are getting twice your 
salary in business. If what you preach 
is true, your service to the community is 
worth more than any other man’s three 
times over, but the community does not 
give you enough for your service to en- 
able you to buy the tools you need to do 
the proper work.”’ 

Rufus got up and strode up and down 
the little room. 

‘*It’s only a few years more, Father, 
that the church will want your service. 
Then they will either kick you out, or 
hint to you that you are getting too old, 
or criticise you out of the parish same as 
they killed off old Mr. Burroughs. 

‘“‘And Mother is worn out trying to 
please a lot of thoughtless, gossiping 
women and never has what she needs. 
That’s another reason I have decided not 
to go into the ministry. I don’t want the 
woman who is going to be my wife to sub- 
mit to all the humiliating experiences 
that face a minister’s wife. The doctor’s 
wife and the lawyer’s wife and the busi- 
ness man’s wife never have to meet the 
petty, exasperating, mean little social in- 
dignities that ministers’ wives endure. 
Mother has borne it all these years be- 
cause she is an angel. I would never 
submit to have my wife go through it 
all.”’ 

“You speak of your wife as if you had 
one already. Perhaps your mother and I 
would like to know her name.”’ 

Rufus paused in his stormy march over 
the worn.out strip of carpet and drew a 
deep breath. . 

“T don’t mind telling you her name. 
It’s Miss Dillingham. We’re engaged 
and have been for two months. Think 
of a girl like that being asked to share 
the narrow little life. of a minister on a 
possible $900 a year and parsonage in 
some little gossipy town out West, where 
the people think more of themselves than 
they do of the whole tremendous plan of 
the Atonement, and a man can get cruci- 
fied every day in the year without mak- 
ing a dent on the strong selfishness of the 
place!”’ 

The boy spoke almost savagely, because 
he felt, or thought he did, along the line 
of a partial truth, and for the time being 
made out a case of superficial conditions. 
John Armstrong pulled himself together 
and again Rufus felt the distance widen 
out between himself and his father. 

“I’m sorry to hear of your engage- 
ment. It’s a great pity you didn’t con- 
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sult your mother about it to say nothing 
of me. I can understand, however, bet- 
ter than before, why you have decided 
not to enter the ministry. Are these all 
your reasons ?’’ 

“There are plenty of other reasons. 
A man in the ministry does not face any 
definite program of life. The work of the 
church is indefinite. It has no settled 
policy. The doctor knows what his busi- 
ness is. The lawyer has a well-defined 
profession. The journalist is not in any 
great doubt as to his duties. But the 
minister must live in an atmosphere of 
continual questions as to what his real 
work is. 

‘*To add to the perplexing character of 
the profession the whole subject of the- 
ology is in a most chaotic condition. 
There is no uniform or accepted teaching 
about inspiration, the Person of Christ, 
the matter of revivals or evangelism, and 
even the definition of the Christian life 
itself is under dispute. In addition to all 
the rest, the different denominations of 
Christendom are quarrelling over the mat- 
ter of church union and the working 
masses have no sympathy or respect for 
the religious situation. Is the ministry a 
profession with any attractions for young 
men? Do you wonder, Father, that under 
the circumstances I feel repelled instead 
of attracted ?”’ 

Rey. John Armstrong did not answer 
at once. His heart was in a tumult over 
what his boy had been saying, a part of 
which wounded sensibilities that Rufus 
never dreamed of touchiog. But the boy 
had spoken very bluntly, almost roughly, 
in his desire to let his father know there 
was no chance of his changing his pur- 
pose, and John Armstrong knew well 
enough that it was not a case for plead- 
ing or appeal. That fact, however, did 
not lessen the weight of the blow for him. 
And how heavily it had fallen not even 
the minister himself knew until long af- 
terward. 

‘‘What do you intend to do? ”’ he finally 
asked. 

Rufus waited a moment. 

‘*T am going into business.”’ 

‘What business? ”’ 

‘*Mr. Dillingham has offered me a po- 
sition with the company.”’ 

‘*Does he know of your engagement? ’” 

** Agnes has her father’s consent,’’ Ru- 
fus answered a little proudly. 

‘“‘There is nothing more to say then, is 
there?’’ John Armstrong seemed to say 
it with difficulty. 

‘‘Father! Why do you take it so hard? 
Have I done a thing that is unforgiv- 
able? ”’ 

No,” said his father slowly, ‘but I 
need time to think it over. It all means 
more to me than I can explain to you.” 

It was quite dark in the room now and 
Rufus could not see his father’s face. He 
waited awhile to hear him speak again. 
Then in the darkness he walked over 
where his father sat and put his hand on 
the minister’s shoulder. 

**T am sorry, Father, sorrier than I can 
tell you, at the thought of disappointing 
you and Mother. But if I were to enter 
the ministry now, it would be a mockery. 
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I cannot do it. 
me to do it.”’ 

“IT don’t. You have made your choice. 
I have no desire to compel you into the 
ministry. Say no more about it.” 

Rufus stood irresolutely by his father 
and then moved away. He found his hat 
and went to the door. 

‘I’m going out to walk around a while, 
Father,” he said in what he meant to 
be a matter-of-fact-tone. In reality his 
young heart was bursting at the attitude 
of his father, a thing he had not antici- 
pated even when he shrank from the con- 
fession he had made. He went out and 
left his father still sitting in the darkness 
by the open window. 

John Armstrong wanted time to think 
over the disclosure his son had made, and 
for an hour he sat in the dark and dwelt 
with something near to agony over the 
downfall of his castle which he had for 
years builded for his boy. How would 
his mother receive this announcement? 
For over twenty years the minister knew 
that she had prayed every night that 
Rufus might be used of God as a mighty 


You ought not to expect 
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prophet and priest, standing in a pulpit 
to inspire and moving through a parish 
to bless. The possibility that he might 
change his mind or enter business was so 
remote from her thought that the minis- 
ter feared its effect upon her frail and 
worn physical nature. 

This it was which had hardened his 
feeling towards his son when once the full 
meaning of his change of purpose had 
been realized. And although he was a 
Christian minister and had been such for 
over forty years, that fact did not prevent 
his sorrow from assuming for the time 
being the color of a righteous indignation, 
which Rufus did not understand and so 
he falsely attributed his father’s whole 
attitude to a personal anger against him- 
self. 

It was however, largely a feeling of an- 
ger at the conditions which had resulted 
in the boy’s final decision to abandon the 
choice of the ministry that influenced 
John Armstrong and the longer he dwelt 
upon the facts the stronger his feeling 
grew against the college and its atmos- 
phere. 


fTo be continued.) 





Confessions of a Sexton 


By Q. 


If my confession is to be a perfectly candid 
one, I must state at the start that I have 
always felt that I am peculiarly fitted by na- 
ture to be the sexton of a church. 

In the first place, I am an optimist, as a man 
certainly needs to be if he is to be a sexton 
for many years. 

Secondly, I am a patient man—more patient 
than Job, for he answered back when grum- 
bled at, and I never do except by pointing 
occasionally to the thermometer when some 
one tells me the room is freezing cold. 

Thirdly, I am a modest, contented man. 
When some rare soul tells me how well the 
wheels of my quiet machinery are running, I 
do not immediately feel called upon to resign 
my Office in the hope of having the position of 
a bank president thrust upon me. 

And fourthly, I am methodical. I sweep the 
ehurch on Fridays and dust on Saturday after- 
noons. I give so many whisks of the duster 
to each pew, and I put three hymn-books in 
each long center seat and two in each shorter 
side pew. I set my watch by the jeweler’s 
every Saturday, so that the bell may be rung 
on the proper second; and I always know jast 
how many taps to give, and when to close with 
the double tap. 

Now having described mjself, let me saya 
word about the church. There are some of 
the very best people in the world in my church, 
and sometimes [ have thought that even a pes- 
simist could get along as sexton in this most 
thoughtful, most appreciative of churches. 

I must confess, however, that even among 
these there are people who expect the sexton 
todo miracles in the way of ventilation; that 
there are those who cannot stand a draught 
but will persist in sitting in one; that there 
are other cold-blooded ones who will choose 
the seat farthest from the register and then 
blame the sexton. 

I have had complaints from two people at 
the close of the same service; one that the air 
was stifling, the other that it was cold and 
draughty. 

And then I must confess that there are a 
few even among us who will decorate until 
dark Saturday evening or late Sunday morn- 
ing, leaving a scattered mess to be swept up; 
that sometimes even our choir expects the 
sexton to know by instinct when to have the 
church open for rehearsals; and that some- 
times our women—bless ’em—want the seats 


E.. D. 


dragged out of the lecture-room, the unsightly 
big stove removed, the piano put into another 
corner, the primary chairs and tables stacked 
away, and sometimes rockers and rugs brought 
from near-by homes for an evening social. 

Not that I mind so much doing these things; 
they are part of my work. But I do groan in- 
wardly—inwardly, mind you—at doing need- 
less work. 

Sometimes in preparing for a social, a group 
of ladies will say, ‘‘ O, let’s put the piano over 
there between those two windows.” 

So I put my shoulder to the wheel and move 
the piano. Pretty soon another group comes 
along and says: ‘‘ Who moved the piano? It 
will never do to have it there; the music won’t 
sound well.’’ And sol trundle the thing back. 

It is the same with the seats; one woman 
says, ‘‘Put them all sideways, sort of free 
and easy,” and then another doesn’t like the 
arrangement, but wants them all removed ex- 
cept a few around the sides of the room. And 
so my work has been doubled many a time be- 
cause of the want of a head to the social com- 
mittee, that makes all its plans and knows 
what it wants and remembers that there is 
just as much work to be done after a social 
as before, with less enthusiasm to carry it 
through. 

Often I have had plenty of willing hands to 
help remove a heavy object, ani the next day 
had to scour the neighborhood to find a man 
to help me get it back into place. And once, 
just once, let me whisper, after a Christian 
Endeavor social, I washed all the dishes and 
then took the dish towels home to rinse out. 

But you are not to suppose that such things 
as these can happen often in a church like 
ours, or that when they do happen, it is with 
the intention of getting the church’s money’s 
worth out of the sexton. It is pure thought- 
lessness. Indeed, the church sexton is per- 
haps the most likely person in thé world to 
fall a victim to other people’s thoughtlessness; 
certainly no one will indorse more heartily 
than he those old lines, 


More evil is wrought by want of thought 
Than is wrought by want of heart. 


I have sometimes been tempted to think— 
for I am an optimist, you remember, and know 
itis only thoughtlessness—that the best cure 
would be to have the sextonship a sort of 
training school through which each member 
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of the church should pass. I am sure that 
such a course would result in more genuine 
sympathy and appreciation than usually falls 
to the lot of a sexton. 

It is said that a man never knows he has a 
stomach until it gets out of order, and I 
sometimes think a church never knows it has 
a sexton until something goes wrong. 

If I should ever be promoted to the pastor- 
ship, I shall take particular pains to let my 
sexton know when he pleases me. 

Now do not smile at this presumptuous sup- 
position. I said I was an optimist. Solam, 
and I am optimistic enough to see golden op- 
portunities from my lowly point of vantage. 
If a minister is one who ministers, then I may 
claim the title even now. 

I believe I have it in my power to be my 
pastor’s best helper, not only in anticipating 
and quietly providing for his comfort and 
that of his hearers, but I may install myself 
as chief watchman on the wall. 

It may be my blessed privilege to let the 
pastor know of this or that young person who 
left the evening service hastily for fear of 
showing his emotion; to let the pastor or the 
deacons know of the stranger who sat in the 
rear pew; of the Sunday school boy who hung 
about pretending not to want anything, but 
who was really hungering for an encouraging 
word; to speak a word here and there about 
the choir’s faithful work at their rehearsals 
which nobody else has so good an opportunity 
as I to know about; it always delights me to 
feel that I have been the instigator of some 
appreciative word. 

A sexton’s life is a life of little opportuni- 
ties, and these opportunities are as varied as 
you can imagine, from speaking ‘“‘the word 
in due season”’ at some crisis which only the 
sexton may have chanced to see, to rolling a 
restless baby in his carriage up and down the 
sidewalk while his mother listens to the ser- 
mon, or scrabbing up a dirty little child from 
some wretched home, so that the contrast be- 
tween her and the other children will not be 
too great. 

Should these humble confessions fall into 
the hands of other sextons, let me say to them, 
never mind if some of your people forget and 
leave things helter-skelter for you to clear up; 
others will say ‘“‘How good you were, Mr. 
Sexton, to take all this trouble for us! there 
are not many such.” Never mind if you’ve 
worked for a day or two getting ready for some 
fashionable wedding, warming the church, 
waiting on the decorators, personating the 
minister at the rehearsal, and then have spent 
the best part of another day getting the flowers 
out and things generally into shape again and 
when it was all over have had to remember 
that the pastor’s wife had all the fees there 
were and you hadn’t even a “‘thank you”; 
there will be other weddings where ‘‘our 
obliging Mr. Sexton’’ will come in for a gen- 
erous share of the remembrances. 

If some committees keep you up half the 
night with their conferences, there will be 
others who will say, ‘‘ No need of your staying 
here to wait for us, Brother Sexten; we can 
turn off the light and lock the door just as 
well as you can.” 

Cheer up, brother sextons. Be patient, be 
faithful, be good-natured. The world, even 
the Christian world, is a good deal like a look- 
ing-glass; it reflects a good-natured face. 

And if perchance, brother, these confessions 
should meet the eye of some that are numbered 
among the ‘‘ powers that be’’ in the church, 
and next Sunday you should happen to get 
a handshake that is a bit heartier than usual, 
let us both smile and be glad. 





Now it is Atkinson (N. H.) Academy, whose 
friends claim for it the honor of having been 
the first higher institution of learning to re- 
ceive girls. Incorporated in 1791, this acad- 
emy enrolled three girls with the boy students 
in May of that year, and seven more came in a 
few months later. 
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An Old Garden 


BY MARGARET E,. SANGSTER 


A dear old-fashioned garden 
With bosky bowers dim, 
Wherein when twilight deepens 
The hermit thrushes hymn, 
Across the tender gloaming 
Their silver fluting falls 
As if they answered echoes 
Thrown back from jasper walls. 


The phlox in snowy whiteness, 
The ghostly lilies, too, 
Still bloom where they were planted, 
Through summer dusk and dew. 
Yet none are left to tend them. 
The great house stands alone; 
The patient old-time flowers 
Keep guard about their own. 


Long since were men and maidens 
Who trod these fragrant ways; 
Long since were little children 
Who frolicked through the days. 
They all are gone, and silence 
O’erbroods the lonesome space, 
Save when the birds make music 
And love-notes thrill the place. 


A shady cloistered garden 
With haunting memories sweet, 
A spot from dust and clamor 
To find a dear retreat ; 
A trysting-place for prayiog, 
Forgetting earthly strife, 
And feeling close the heart-beat 
Of everlasting life. 





EARS ago when women were just 

beginning to take up nursing as a 
profession an article was written for The 
Congregationalist which 
described the daily life of 
a trained nurse in a well-equipped, mod- 
ern hospital. At that time few girls ever 
dreamed of choosing that form of self- 
support. But the little sketch led sev- 
eral young women, then students in high 
schools or colleges, to select nursing as 
their life work. It is hoped that similar 
results may follow the perusal of the 
article on this page which suggests cater- 
ing as a field of usefulness for college 
women. The few who have been bold 
enough to make the experiment are 
meeting with signal success. The inn 
at Wellesley is a good illustration of 
how women may conduct a first-class 
hotel. In Boston there are several ex- 
cellent restaurants run by women. The 
Laboratory Kitchen on Temple Place, 
the Cafeteria on Bedford Street, the Co- 
lonial lunch room on Pearl Street, also 
an English tearoom on Tremont Street, 
are all conducted by women of liberal 
education. Two sisters, graduates of 
Radcliffe, turned their knowledge - of 
chemistry to practical account by open- 
ing a bakery. Just as the advent of the 
trained nurse put to flight the Betsey 
Priggs and the Sairey Gamps in the sick- 
room, so the entrance of college women 
into the realm of domestic science may 
mark the beginning of a new era in our 
kitchens, 


Women Caterers 


“With Brains, Sir” 
BY FRANCES J. DYER 


A celebrated artist was once asked 
what he mixed his paints with and he 
replied, ‘‘With brains, sir.’’ The story 
is stale but the truth it embodies re- 
ceived a fresh and striking illustration 
at Chautauqua, Aug. 11, when a break- 
fast was served for President Roosevelt 
and other guests, 150 men in all, by edu- 
cated young women. Let no one sup- 
pose, however, that they appeared merely 
in the role of waiters, arrayed in dainty 
summer gowns. The managers of the 
Chautauqua Institution wisely decided 
that the President’s visit offered a favor- 
able occasion for demonstrating to thou- 
sands of people, gathered from all parts 
of the United States, the real work of the 
School of Domestic Science. Many per- 
sons have a vague idea that such schools 
deal only with the ornamental side of 
cookery. Here was a fine chance to 
show the scope and character of what 
is taught in them, and also the kind of 
girls who are now turning their attention 
to domestic science as a profession. 

The entire charge of the affair was 
committed to two experts, Mrs. Alice 
Peloubet Norton and Miss Anna Bar- 
rows, assisted by the pupils in their 
schools. Mrs. Norton, a Smith College 
graduate, is at the head of the depart- 
ment of domestic science in Chicago 
University. Miss Barrows, formerly a 
member of the Boston school committee 
and once editor of the American Kitchen 
Magazine, is known all over the land as 
a teacher of cooking and a lecturer on 
the chemistry of foods. They, in com- 
mon with a few other college-bred 
women, are doing much to lift house- 
keeping to the level of a fine art and to 
give dignity to manual labor. 

The practical difficulties in the serving 
and preparation of this breakfast were by 
no means few. The table was spread 
at a hallin the woods several rods from 
where the food had to be cooked. How 
could articles be kept hot in the transit? 
The kitchen facilities, while sufficient 
for a small party, were hardly adequate 
for acompany of 150 hungrymen. Think 
of trying to broil seventy-five chickens 
over a stove with only four covers! 

Like the artist these two women ap- 
plied their brains to the problem. Every 
detail was carefully planned with mathe- 
matical precision more than a week in 
advance. By means of an Aladdin oven, 
a steam cooker which Miss Barrows sent 
to Maine for, and a generous supply of 
chafing dishes borrowed from various 
quarters, the fish, fowl and potatoes 
reached the table as hot as if they had 
come from a big kitchen close at hand. 
They sent to Chicago for table linen and 
melons, to Jamestown and Rochester for 
extra forks and spoons. They personally 
inspected the market and dairy supplies. 
The previous evening a small group of 
girls, some of them college students, 
were busy picking pinfeathers from the 
broilers. Others shelled peas, pared po- 
tatoes and performed similar ‘‘ menial 
duties,’’ falsely so called. 


The next morning it rained in torrents, 
which increased the difliculties of trans- 
portation. A springless old wagon was 
the only vehicle available. Hot liquids 
would spill a little as the girls jolted 
along the rough road, keeping . guard 
over their precious edibles, but every- 
thing reached the table in perfect order. 
The Presidential party arrived a few 
minutes before schedule time and were 
amazed to find breakfast—and such a 
breakfast !—awaiting them. A few men, 
supposing the meal would be somewhat 
after the railroad restaurant order, spoiled 
their appetites by taking their breakfast 
in advance—to their subsequent regret! 

The contrast of this meal with that 
furnished by the conventional caterer 
was as marked in the table decorations 
as in the quality of the food and the 
perfection of service. An effort was 
made to have everything simple, tasteful 
and characteristic of Chautauqua. Fern 
brakes, cat-o’-nine tails and an eagle made 
of oak leaves entered into the scheme 
of decoration which was planned most 
artistically by Mrs. Percy H. Boyn. 
ton. The menu consisted of Rocky Ford 
melons, escalloped muscallonge, broiled 
chicken, creamed potatoes, timbals of 
green peas, raspberry shortcake with 
whipped cream, coffee, rolls, Boston brown 
bread and Southern beaten biscuit. 

No one appreciated the significance of 
the affair—and likewise the fare itself— 
more than President Roosevelt. At the 
close of the repast he insisted on going to 
the serving-rooms and shaking hands 
with each of the young women and con- 
gratulating Mrs. Norton. ‘‘ Don’t crowd 
those girls back,’’ he exclaimed, as men 
pressed forward eager to greet him. 

The impression made upon business 
men by the breakfast was also quite re- 
markable. One said, ‘‘I would rather 
have my daughter capable of such an 
achievement than to hold a diploma from 
the highest college in the land. 

“Why not both?’ quietly asked an- 
other father. 

On reaching Bosten the writer fell in 
with a stranger at a Back Bay boarding- 
house who said: ‘‘ Please tell me all about 
that breakfast. I am a pupil of Miss 
Barrows, I have taken the full course in 
chemistry at Harvard, and now have 
charge of the catering at a large prepara- 
tory school connected with a woman’s 
college.”” In her judgment the object les- 
son at Chautauqua will be a means of 
attracting attention to the excellent work 
done in our schools of domestic science 
and secure for them the recognition they 
deserve. When that transpires the girls 
of the twentieth century, if asked why 
the household machinery runs so much 
more smoothly than in the nineteenth 
century, can say, ‘‘It is run with brains, 
sir.”’ 





A Slander Nailed 


Mrs. Upptowne: You say your grand- 
father is over eighty? Why, he’s an octo- 
genarian! 

Norah: Shure, an’ he ain’t anything iv th’ 
koind. He ates mate an’ things jist the same 
as we does.— Woman’s Home Companion. 
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An Alphabet of Homely Hints for Mothers * 


Always weleome fresh Air, and these three rules obey: 
Open windows at night and three times a day, 


And take five long fresh breaths when you rise. It will pay! 


B is for Baths. With no colds you’ll be smitten 

If you sponge off each morning, cold water, crash mitten, 

Brisk rub! and you feel like a frisky young kitten! 
Chew thoroughly well every mouthful of food; 

Eat slowly and find your digestion is good. 
Drink lots of fresh water—six glasses a day, 

Or its equal in liquid—the doctors all say. 
Early bed-hours our children must surely all keep, 

’Tis a crime to deprive them of life-giving sleep. 
Faults little and big they will have, but we know 

If we are not discouraged but patiently go 

On trying to help them, these faults they’ll outgrow. 
Games every evening with them let us play, 

And we’ll find it the pleasantest hour of the day. 
Happy talk, with a story or news as we’re able, 

Will transform the breakfast, the dinner and tea table. 
Induce all the household outdoor life to love; 

Plan picnics and walks ’neath the blue sky above. 
Join with your neighbors in every good cause, 

In pretty back yards, in clean streets and good laws. 
Keep some time for your children and husband quite free, 

With a glad welcome home, though most busy you be! 
Live inside your income, no matter how small, 

And save something weekly; don’t spend it quite all. 


Try praising and loving and being quite fair, 

And you’ll find naughty doings are getting quite rare! 
Quit nagging their faults and scolding them hard; 

Try patience and sympathy. (Smiles are not barred!) 
Remember to count up your mercies each night; 

No day is so dark you can’t find something bright. 
Shun fried things for children, ham, fresh pork and veal; 

Give good beef and mutton, green vegetables, meal 

Of entire wheat and fruit. See how well they will feel! 
Their Teeth must be brushed at least twice everyiday; 

Prepared chalk is the very best powder, they say; 

And teach every child that his candy must be 

Saved to eat meal times, if good teeth he’d see. 
Unpleasant gossip we must not repeat 

In talking or writing—or life won’t be sweet. 
Virtues for our children we wish all, in sooth, 

But of all, most important is telling the truth; 

And to help them in that, they must in us confide, 

And not fear to tell all and naught try to hide. 
Worry we must avoid, for it spoils a good mother, 

And if you feel blue, something do for another! 
Xcellent wisdom you’ll find it to be 

In all things the bright side, the funny to see. 
You must try every day (steal the time, if you must) 

To read a half hour—or your brains will all rust. 
Zeal all this homely advice to contrive 

To carry out well in our everyday lives, 
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Make yourself worthy to bear the sweet name 


Of Mother, more precious than riches or fame. 
Never give to your boys or girls coffee or tea, one 


If you wish in good health those same children to see, 
But let their drink water, milk or cocoa be. 


Order and helpfulness each girl or boy 


Must be taught if a happy home we would enjoy. 


Punish them little, the rod O, do spare! 


Will make of us all better mothers and wives. 


—Delia Lyman Porter. 


*This homely jingle was written for a Mothers’ Club of poor women in 
New Haven, and contains the more important principles which the club 


has aimed to cultivate in fulfilling its purpose of “becoming better wives, 


mothers and home makers.” It was given as a New Year’s card to be 


hung in their homes and frequently read. 





The Fate of the Boasters 


FROM THE KOREAN 
BY LILLIAS HORTON UNDERWOOD 


A poor fisherman, whose family, con- 
sisting of six sons and a wife, were nearly 
famished with hunger (for the waters had 
yielded nothing for many days), caught 
a fine large turtle and carried it home 
with joy. But though his wife built a 
hot fire of dried grass and twigs, the 
obstinate turtle refused to cook, and no 
matter how much wood was piled on 
or how hard they fanned the flame, 
though the water boiled till it bubbled 
over the pot, the remarkable turtle still 
defied them and even seemed to enjoy 
his Turkish bath. 

At length the fisherman became 
alarmed, convinced that some evil spirit 
was playing him a trick; and thinking 
that perhaps the turtle itself might be 
one of these beings in disguise, he de- 
cided he would take it back to the water, 
the sooner the better. On his way 
thither, while resting a few moments by 
a tree, he put the creature down and 
was soon surprised to hear it boasting 
loudly in words like these: 

“This man has tried in vain to cook 
me, nor is there any wood on earth which 
can make a fire hot enough to destroy 
my life, encased in this beautiful tough 
shell.” 

Slowly strutting back and forth, the 
vainglorious reptile continued his haughty 
monologue, wagging his little head, which 
he held ridiculously high, while a gleam 
of triumph lit his beady eyes. 

‘‘These lofty trees, which tower so far 
above me and hold themselves so high, 
are after all less than I, for they cannot 
conquer me!” 


For the Children 


At this there was a sudden rustling in 
the branches of the mulberry tree which 
sounded like a scornful laugh. In fact, 
it was shaking with amusement, and not 
deigning to glance at the insignificant 
creature at its feet remarked to the pass- 
ing clouds, in a voice quite distinctly 
heard below, however: 

‘“*Of course your Highnesses could not 
have heard this crawling vermin, which 
belongs neither to air, earth or water, but 
it is actually boasting that no fire can be 
lit hot enough to destroy its miserable 
life. How can a thing so small, ignorant 
and vain presume to boast, and what is 
the folly of its claims! If this dull man 
but knew how much of the sun’s stored- 
up fire of many summers kindles at my 
heart and courses in my veins and that 
my glorious fiber would easily bring water 
to a terrific heat which no creature could 
survive, there would soon be full proof 
of the vanity of the swelling words we 
have heard.” 

With superb self.satisfaction, the tree 
laughed again through all his branches. 
The very leaves clapping hands in an 
ecstacy of mockery while the whole 
trunk seemed to grow taller and straighter 
and to ignore everything of earth, seek- 
ing with unwearied ambition to reach the 
heavens, and to associate only with thecon- 
stellations and theclouds. Now the mul- 
berry was quite wrong in this for while it 
is true that he had high connections, he 
should not have forgotten his low origin 
or what he owed to the mother who bore 
him and still in part sustained him. 

The fisherman no sooner heard this 
arrogant and unfortunate soliloquy than 
he said to himself, ‘‘If this is the case, 
I shall yet have my turtle soup.’’ 

He therefore ran to a woodman, bor- 


rowed an ax and, with a few blows, cut 
down the tree which had towered so high, 
and had forgotten that it was mortal and 
subject to weakness and humiliation. 
Holy Writ hath said that the whole cre- 
ation groaneth and travaileth together, 
and when this fellowship is forgotten, 
and pride rules, a fall is certain. 

‘‘At the hands of a man, the creature 
of a day, hundreds of whom I have seen 
born and buried!” the tree sighed, as he 
fell with a crash to the ground, its proud 
head resting beside his lowly brother, the 
now frightened turtle. 

There is little more to tell. A fire was 
soon built, and in the fierce heat of the 
mulberry the water boiled so violently 
that the vauntings of the turtle were 
forever hushed. Thus self.conceit and 
boastfulness brought about the ruin of 
these two, fitted by heaven for a long 
and prosperous life. As for the fisher- 
man—well, some one always profits by 
the follies of others, or it is an ill wind 
indeed; so he and his family feasted for 
once, and became extremely long-lived 
from eating the turtle’s flesh. As for the 
constellations, they smiled and went on 
their undisturbed serene course, but the 
clouds wept a few crystal tears for the 
tree, which they loved, for a tree is dear 
to the heavens. 





Little Willie, who is a Philadelphia boy, 
had been watching a dog chasing his tail for 
three minutes. 

** Papa,” he asked, ‘“‘ what kind of a dog is 
that? ’”’ 

** That,” said the father, ‘“‘is a watch dog.’’ 

Willie was silent a moment. ‘‘ Well,” he 
finally said, ‘‘from the time he takes to wind 
himself up, I guess he must be a Waterbury 
watch dog.’”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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A “Give-away Box” 
BY EMELYN D. CHANDLER 


A certain little maid of nine summers, whom 
I know, is bright and active, and full of ideas, 
some of which are possible, some impossible 
of being carried out. One day she ran to her 
mother with a new request, which resulted in 
the establishment of a much valued institution 
in the household. What the child asked for 
was a ‘‘give-away box.”’ 

She was, at the time, handling a little pair 
of knitted slippers which she had partially 
outgrown and was ready to lay aside because 
of the arrival of some new Indian moccasins. 
The slippers were not worn out, and she felt 
sure that they were still capable of keeping 
some little toes warm, but whose she did not 
yet know. Hence the request for a “‘ give- 
away box.’ 

I suppose there are few things that this 
child likes to do better than to give gifts. And 
sometimes she is caught unawares by the sud- 
den arising of an opportunity. As, for in- 
stance, one day this summer was discovered 
to be the birthday of a helper in the house- 
hold; our little girl was very fond of her, and 
she wanted to give her something. She thought 
and thought, but as nothing was prepared, it 
was hard work; her own store of treasures 
was carefully examined and diligently looked 
through, with the somewhat pathetic little 
queries at intervals: ‘‘Can I spare this?” or 
**Could I give that?’’ She did finally decide 
upon a silver brooch which she was willing to 
part with, and the birthday was honored. 

With a “give-away box”’ in the house she 
need not have been caught, for the plan of 
that box is that any member of the family 
shall make contributions to it, from time to 
time, of such things as may be given away. 
Little out-grown mittens find their way into 
it, ora pair of new gloves that proved a mis- 
fit, a necktie or collarette and often toys and 
books. By and by such an interest is felt in 
the box that freshly made gifts are tucked 
beneath its cover, for it is really delightful 
to go to it and find just what is wanted for 
some special occasion. One rule, however, is 
essential to its success—nothing must go into 
it that is used up or worn out, only articles 
such as one need never be ashamed to give 
away. Sometimes a dolly may be laid in that 
has been much played with; but if she is 
whole, not battered, and freshly dressed, she 
may be all the more prized by the child who 
happens to get her because she has shared 
the life of the little friend. 

Let me pass on the idea of the “‘ give-away 
box.’’ Perchance it may fill a need in other 
households and help on the spirit of giving, 
especially among the children. 


Tangles 
58. PROVERBS 

My grandmother is fond of quoting prov- 
erbs, and she seldom fails to match any oc- 
easion with some old saw. If I am inclined 
to let a tiny rip in my dress wait for a more 
convenient time, she remarks sententiously, 
‘A Geteee [x Toe Sete Neve!” Tf she gets 
an important piece of work well under way, 
she says comfortably, ‘‘ W*** Bere* J* Hee 
D***.” If she wants to reprove my impa- 
tience under the small but inevitable an- 
noyances of life, she suggests, ‘“‘ W*** C*#*’* 
Be C**** M*** Be Eeeeete.” T got in three 
girl friends to help me about the furnishing of 
my rooms, and together we made a failure. 
Grandmother serenely remarked, ‘‘I could 
have told you that ‘T** M*** C##** S#ere Tee 
Ber**,’’’ If I lay aside winter clothing at the 
first appearance of warm weather, she warns 
me, ** O** Sere Deen Nee Meee A Goneee?” 
When I use money and materials extrava- 
gantly, she tells me ‘“* W**#** Wee Meee 
wees We.” I generally run through my 
allowance by the middle of the month, and 
have to call on the more provident but rather 


grudging Maria to help me out. Grandmother 
reminds me then that ** T** B***###* [* Settee 
T* T** L*****,”” But once, when I simply 
had to borrow or not get home from a visit, I 
retorted, ‘*‘ N*##*#ee Kesex Ne [**? She 
wakens me promptly for my early engage- 
ments with the quotation, ‘*T*** A** T*** 
w*** F** N* M**.” She thinks me, too dif- 
fuse in my talk and letters, and tries to make 
me realize that ** Be***** [* T** See O* Wer”? 
To poor mother, always in a ferment over her 
care3 and duties, she says, ‘‘ W**** K**** M*** 
T*** Wee*.”’ If she knows of my being in 
foolish and unprofitable company she tells me 
unflatteringly, ** A D** I* K**** Be T#* Cerne 
H* K****,””” But then dear grandma, though 
she does thus seem to put me in canine com- 
pany, means no harm. ‘ H** Be [* Were 
T** H** B***,” and she would not let me be 
bitten by any one else, you may be sure. Still 
I sometimes feel like telling her, when she 
says unnecessary things to me or others, 
‘+ Leen Stee Te Suennee Meneee 2? for she has 
sometimes to mend what she has said by an 
acknowledgment. DOROTHEA. 


59. RIDDLE 
I, broadly smiling, meet the day, 
Decked out in noble green array, 
Or brown, perchance, when spring is young, 
Nor my maturer beard be sprung, 
Or spangled o’er with figures gay 
Where skill and muscle win the day; 
Or red, where valiant deeds are wrought, 
And fame and glory dearly bought ; 
Or azure, gules, or vert, whereon 
May nobles blaze the deeds thus done: 
Yet gentle arts I most adored, 
And wielded pen, but never sword. 
DOROTHEA. 


60. SUBTRACTION 

1. Take fifty from satiate, and leave shy. 
2. One hundred from a rascal, and leave food 
made from Indian meal. 3. Ten from part 
of a carriage, and leavea malt liquor. 4. Five 
from a pry, and leave to look obliquely. 5. 
Five hundred from a ditch, and leave moisture. 
6. One thousand from a kiss, and leave a bag. 
7. Four from existed, and leave escorted. 

ETHYL. 


61. MAGIC SQUARES 
These have been so thoroughly threshed 
out that we can give them little space. This 
rule for making odd squares of any size, how- 
ever, is of especial interest, and is given as 
supplied by Nillor: 
17824 <4. B:.395 
3 5 7 14 16 
4 6 13°22 B 
10°19 910 Bir «8 
11 183 2% 2 9 


Place 1 in middle of upper line; proceed in 
numerical order, diagonaily upward to the 
right. When out of field cross at right angles, 
and begin again in further space, and go on 
as before. When either a filled square, or 
the upper right-hand corner is reached, begin 
anew immediately under the last written num- 
ber, and proceed as usual till all the squares 
are filled. 

1. Corney asks: Who will furnish a magic 
square of twenty-five places with the numbers 
1 and 25 in the two upper corners? 

2. George Prince calls for a square of thirty- 
six different numbers that will give 1817—the 
year of his birth—for each of the fourteen 
totals. This would seem to admit of a variety 
of answers. 


ANSWERS 
§5. Holes. 
56. 1. A(do). 2. E(dep) 3. I(deal). 4. O(pen). 
5. U (praises). 6. Y(east). 7. W(eighty). 
57. Incompatibility. (Inn-come-pat-a-bill-i-tee.) 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: A. L. M., Somerset, Mass., to 53; C. J. D., 
Charlestown, Mass., 51, 53; Corney, New Castle, 
N. H., 51; Margery Bingham, Northampton, Mass., 
49; L. S. P., Newton, Mass., 51, 53, 54; George 
Prince, Southport, Me., 51. 
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Closet and Altar 


FRIENDSHIP 


The soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as 
his own soul. 





To him that knows the use of true 
friendship, no earthly thing is more de- 
lightful than the sweet society of wise 
and honest friends, whether for recrea- 
tion after study or labor, or communica- 
tion in a prosperous state, or comfort in 
an afflicted. He that so esteems not this 
benefit is unworthy of it.—John Robinson. 





It is by loving, and not by being loved, 
that one can come nearest to the soul of 
another.—George Macdonald. 





It is my joy in life to find 

At every turning of the road, 

The strong arm of a comrade kind 
To help me onward with my load. 


And since I have no gold to give, 

And love alone must make amends, 

My only prayer is, while I live— 

God make-me worthy of my friends! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 





In the exclusiveness of friendship lies 
much of its sacredness, as in the relation 
of the soul to God. He only completely 
understands, and therefore is the Friend 
of friends, and it is the approach to this 
infallible understanding that makes even 
a supreme earth friendship the high and 
holy thing it is.—Ruth Ogden. 





I am sure that our friends must be 
more and not less to us in the other 
world, and that this world only begins 
friendship.—Phillips Brooks. 





True friendship is a religious experience 
—a holy sacrament. It is a refining and 
enrichment of mind and heart, a prepara- 
tion for larger living and wider relations 
with spiritual beings. Yes; that is the 
central thing: we are to meet as pure 
spirits and this should be a kind of ap- 
prenticeship for heaven.— Charles Gordon 
Ames. 





No kindnesses shown in act are so im- 
portant and so essential a part of friend- 
ship as prayer for our friend.—J. R. 
Miller. 


Lord, Thou hast given me a friend, 
teach me to be worthy of Thy gift 
and of his love and faith. Show me 
how to bear myself in his presence and 
how to think of him in absence. Let 
me have the joy of serving him in 


great or little things. Make one in. 


our communion, and when we part 
help me to leave him to Thy care 
with quietness of heart. Give him 
mercies according to Thy wisdom and 
his own desire and help me to put 
away all selfishness in my wish to 
bless his life. Let our friendship grow 
from experience to experience. May 
we meet in the higher regions of our 
thought and have continual delight 
incommon thoughts of good. I thank 
Thee for the myriad friendships of 
mankind and count mine richer be- 
cause it joins me in the brotherhood of 


man. Amen. 























| | 
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Letters from Europe and America 


powwows took up so much room 

in the last Corner that one letter 
was crowded out. It was from an ex- 
Corner boy on a short European trip, 
and will interest us stay-at-homes, as 
well as those who have been over the 
same ground. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... After a short stop 
at the Azores and Gibraltar we landed at 
wonderful Naples—wonderful for scenery, 
but overrun with beggars and vermin. Men, 
women and children sleep out of doors on the 
sidewalk all night. The Bay of Naples, as 
viewed from Posilipo, with the boats in the 
harbor and old smoking Vesuvius across, is 
the grandest, sublimest panorama I ever saw. 
We went to Pompeii from there, made the 
ascent on horseback to the crater of Vesuvius 
and looked down into it—when, all of a sudden, 
r-r-rumble-bang, a mass of steam and stones 
and gases shot into the air, and we made a 
hasty retreat! 

We are now in Rome, the ‘‘ Eternal City.’’ 
Yesterday we attended service at St. Peter’s 
and saw the Roman Forum. We also went 
down into the dungeon where Peter and Paul 
were [said to be] confined. It had no means 
of access but a hole in the ceiling. They 
showed the miraculous (?) spring from which 
the jailer was baptized in the floor of the cell. 
I hope you can make this trip some day, as it 
makes history seem anything but a grind. 

A. CG. G 

Our correspondent puts a ? after mi- 
raculous—perhaps he had in mind the 
difficulty of removing the spring from 
distant Phillippi, where the jailer of 
Acts 16 was really baptized! But this 
tradition, as that of Peter’s imprison- 
ment at Rome and many other things 
heard and seen in Catholic countries, 
depend on legendary authority, entirely 
independent of Scripture or authentic 
history. The last sentence is the secret 
of the best vacation trip, whether in the 
next town or in the Old World—the see- 
ing and learning something useful in his- 
tory or art or science. By this time 
other Corner travelers will be turning 
their steps homeward, and may have 
something to say of their vacation ex- 
perience. 

Two other travelers report themselves 
by souvenir cards—one from Gibraltar, 
the great Rock looking perfectly natural, 
except the absence of PRUDENTIAL on 
its face! This is offset, however, by a 
picture card just received from the hill- 
country of New Hampshire, where a 
famous summit bears on its side the 
label, CHOCORUA PEAK. These cards re- 
mind me to say that answers are begin- 
ning to come in, asking for address of 
the lady interested in such souvenirs for 
‘*shut-ins.”’ 

Two letters report birds, respectively 
in cases and in nests—which is the best 
way to study them? 

I wish all the Corner children could have 
seen with me the wonderful birds in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington—inter- 
esting to see even in glass cases. é 


Dear Mr. Martin: he bird book came all 
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right. I like it very much, only I wish it had 
told about the eggs. A song sparrow has 
built a nest in the bushes near my house. 
The mother laid four eggs (cream white with 
brown spots), and she has now three little 
birds. I have been also to see the nest in the 
woods; the four bright blue eggs have hatched 
into four fuzzy, black little birds. I know 
where there are 14 bird’s nests. 
BERTHA. 


For the Old Folks 


Can you inform me who was the author of 
the old poem entitled ‘‘ The Nightingale and 
the Glow-Worm?” 

Lyndeboro, N. H. Li. Bs 

William Cowper—and you will find it in 
any full edition of his poetical works. It 
begins: 

A nightingale, that all day long 

Had cheer’d the village with its song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 

Not yet when appetite was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 

The keen demands of appetite ; 

When, looking eagerly around, 

He spied, far off upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark. 

It shows the diversified character of 
Cowper’s poems that this somewhat tame 
and simple piece follows, in his com- 
plete works, ‘‘The Diverting history of 
John Gilpin—showing how he went far- 
ther than he intended, and came home 
safe again,’’ while both may be contrasted 
with such familiar hymns as ‘‘God moves 
in a mysterious way,” ‘‘O! for a closer 
walk with God,” and ‘Sometimes a light 
surprises.”” The Nightingale and the 
Glow-Worm was read, no doubt, by some 
of our Old Folks in the old ‘English 
Reader,”’ by Lindley Murray, so common 
in the early part of last century. 


I have a faint remembrance of a Scotch song 
my mother sung when I was achild. I should 
be glad if some one could complete the words 


forme. The song begins, I believe, with the 
words: 
Glens may be gilt wi’ gowans rare, 
The birds may fill the tree. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. M. W. A. 


The song, with music by Wiesenthal, 
may be found in Harper’s Franklin Square 
Song Collections, Volume 1, p. 46, 


It’s rare to see the bleeze 
Like a bonfire frae the sea, 
It’s fair to see the burnie kiss 
The top o’ the flow’ry lea; 
An’ fine it is on green hillside, 
Where hums the bonnie bee, 
But rarer, fairer, finer far, 

Is the ingleside for me. 


Glens may be gilt wi’ gowans rare, 

The birds may fill the tree, 

And meadows hae the scented ware 

That simmer growth can gie: 

But the canty hearth where cronies meet, 
An’ the darling o’ our ee, 

That makes to us a war!’ complete; 

O, the ingleside for me. 

I found it also in sheet form at Ditson’s. 
The author was Hew Ainslie, born in 
Ayrshire in 1792, and died in 1878 in 
America, where he had come in 1822. 
He wrote many dialect poems, and pub- 
lished in 1855 (New York) a volume of 
Scottish Songs, Ballads and Poems, which 





were enthusiastically received in Scot- 
land. Some of his pieces may be found 
in Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of Scotland. 





Kindly inform me where I may find a song 
published about thirty years ago—‘“ Go, birdie, 
tell Winnie Iam waiting.’ It first came out 
in Demorest’s Monthly. I would be very glad 
to know where I can get it now. 

Redfield, S. D. ¥. Beh 


You can get it at O. Ditson’s music 
store, Tremont Street, Boston, for thirty 
cents—‘‘ words and music by Frank How- 
ard.”’ 


Go, birdie, tell Winnie I am waiting, 
She promised to meet me today ; 
The thought is so bright and elating, 

O fly to her quickly, I pray. 


(Three stanzas and chorus.) 


I found at same place a very appropri- 
ate and doubtless ‘‘elating’’ response, 
by same author, beginning: 


Go, birdie, tell him I am coming, 
With love as of old just the same; 

O tell him to wait in the gloaming, 
Adown the old path through the lane. 





My Dear Mr. Martin: The Conversation 
Corner [ July 22] asks for an old hymn, “* Low 
down in the beautiful valley.” I find copy of 
it in the Jubilee Harp, a hymn and tune-book 
published by the Advent Christian Publica- 
tion Society thirty or forty years ago; it ap- 
pears under the title of ‘‘ Meekness.”’ 

Concord, N. H. BE. 8. 0. 


The stanzas are copied, not only for 
the pleasure of the octogenarian inquirer 
and other of our Old Folks, but to show 
a certain type of religious experience in 
earlier days, when singing of one’s own 
future bliss seemed to hold a greater 
place in the Christian life than doing 
something for the best good of others in 
‘the living present.’’ 


Low down in that beautiful valley, 

Where love crowns the meek and the lowly, 
Where loud storms of envy and folly 

May roll on their billows in vain. 


This low vale is far from contention, 
Where no soul can dream of dissension, 
No dark wiles of evil invention 

Can find out this region of peace. 


The low soul, in humble subjection, 
Shall there find unshaken protection, 
The soft gales of cheering reflection 
The mind soothe in sorrow and pain. 


We'll soon leave this beautiful valley, 

, For joys surpassing in glory, 
And dwell with the meek, pure and holy, 
Where sin, death and raging storms cease. 


O there, with the King in his beauty, 
We’il drink wine and eat hidden manna, 
And praise God forever in glory, 

While love and joy will always increase. 


CHORUS: 
O there, there, the Lord will deliver, 
And saints drink of this beautiful river, 
Which flows peace forever and ever, 
Where love and joy will ever increase. 





My Dear Mr. Martin: I want to finda poem, 
‘“*To my dog, Blanco.” My impression was 
that J. G. Holland was the author, but I do 
not find it in his works. The first verse, I 
believe, is as below; would like the rest of it: 

My dear dumb friend, low lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet; 

Glad partner of my home and fare, 
My shadow in the street. 


Worcester, Mass. re 
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The End of Those Things is Death’ 


By Rev. A. 


E. Dunning 


The Lord hath swallowed up all the habitations of Jacob, and hath not pitied; 
He hath thrown down in his wrath the stronghold of the daughter of Judah; 
He hath brought them down to the ground. 


— Lamentations. 


The final chapter in the history of Judah is recorded four times in the Old Testa- 
ment: twice in the Book of Jeremiah, 39: 1-10, 52: 1-11, once in the second Book of Kings, 
25: 1-21, and once in the second Book of Chronicles 36: 11-21, which is the text of our 
lesson, and is rather a series of comments on the facts than a historical statement. All 
these accounts should be studied, keeping it in mind that they were written with the 
purpose to show that the moral degeneracy of the people made the ruin of the kingdom 
inevitable. Other historians might have named other reasons why the independence of 
the little kingdom of Judah was impossible and even its continued existence as a vassal 
state. But the Hebrew writer saw sufficient reason in the facts that the king ‘* did that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah his God,” and that the people ‘“‘ mocked the mes- 
sengers of God and despised his words’’ [vs. 12, 14, 16]. A book published a few months 
since in this country entitled The Land of Riddles, is issued in England with the title, 
The Downfall of Russia, and the writer’s purpose is to show that the corruption of the 
government and of the people is a sure prophecy of the ruin of the nation. Judah in- 
cluded territory less than one-half the size of Massachusetts; Russia rules over one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface. Yet authors writing many centuries apart see the same causes 
as predictions of the doom of the little nation and the big one. The truth stands that 
neither a nation nor an individual can endure when moral uprightness is abandoned. This 
is the Sunday school teacher’s theme in this lesson: and he can impress it on his pupils 


by pointing out: 

1. The meaning of Judah’s fate. Within 
the walls which crumbled under the blows 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s army, had been 
enacted the passionate drama of 450 years 
of love and worship and triumph, of sin 
and defeat and shame which are mirrored 
in the Psalms and which created the no- 
blest language expressing human emo. 
tions. Read Psalm 72 recording the glory 
of Israel when Solomon ruled from the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean and from 
the River Euphrates to the end of the 
land [v. s]. Then note how everywhere 
in the Bible the end of the nation is de- 
clared to be the consequence of kings 
and people working evil, disobeying the 
well known commands of God acknowl- 
edged to be just—disobedience in the face 
of solemn and repeated warnings. Study 
the pathetic refrain of Jeremiah, 7: 13-15, 
25: 3-11, 26: 1-7, 29: 15-20, 35: 12-17, 44: 
2-4. Note how in every instance the 
same phrase is repeated, ‘‘ Jehovah hath 
sent unto you his servants the prophets, 
rising up early and sending them: but 
you have not hearkened nor inclined your 
ear” [v. 15]. 

You can find in successive prophets 
from Moses to Ezekiel the same call to 
obedience with promises of reward, and 
rebukes for specific sins and threats of 
destruction. Note the sins which brought 
the beautiful and strong city to desola- 
tion—pride, dishonesty, Sabbath break- 
ing, licentiousness, drunkenness, greed, 
idolatry—sins of the nations from which 
the chosen people were commanded to 
keep themselves separate. These sins 
always destroy nations and individuals 
who yield to them. The history of Judah 
is the biography of many a soul. And 
the most solemn truth it suggests is the 
fatal and irresistible tendency to sin be- 
gotten by yielding to sin. At first the 
prophets pointed out the destruction of 
Judah as possible; later, as probable; 
and at last as inevitable, When as a 
final resort Jeremiah urged the people 
to surrender to Nebuchadnezzar as the 
only counsel from God left for them, 
they would not, but brought on them- 
selves the worst horrors of war by re- 
sisting to the utmost the will of God. 
So sin yielded to becomes inseparable 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 3. 
The Captivity of Judah. Text, 2 Chron. 36: 11-21, 


from the nature which has surrendered 
to it, till it finds that it cannot escape 
[Prov. 5: 22, 23]. 

2. The meaning of the king’s fate. Zed- 
ekiah did not begin his reign as a con- 
spicuously bad man, but he had not the 
conscientiousness and firmness to resist 
the princes who ruled him as he should 


have ruled them. His task was a difli-. 


cult one—called at twenty-one years of 
age to govern a kingdom impoverished 
by wars and cursed with unscrupulous 
readers. He was unequal toit. He was 
a friend to Jeremiah, but had not cour- 
age to protect him. To the princes who 
proposed to kill the prophet he weakly 
confessed, ‘‘The king is not he that can 
do anything against you.’’ Having sworn 
by his God that he would be faithful to 
Nebuchadnezzar, he broke his oath by 
making a fruitless alliance with Egypt 
[v. 13]. He threw away his last hope by 
rejecting Jeremiah’s counsel [Jer. 388: 17- 
23]. When the city was captured he was 
betrayed by deserters from his own peo- 
ple, and suffered the greatest refinements 
of cruelty which his angry captors could 
invent [2 Kings 25: 6, 7]. 

If the people had had an unperverted 
conscience, they would have dethroned 
their king before the final disaster, and 
would have chosen an upright leader in 
his place. But he was like themselves. 
The selfish betrayal of trust by men in 
official position is the greatest treason 
to the state. If men who have been dis- 
covered in our country using their power 
in public office to enrich themselves by 
fraud were left unpunished, ruin would 
threaten it like that which fell on the 
people of Judah. Every citizen owes a 
debt of gratitude to the courageous men 
who have pursued these wrongdoers and 
brought them to trial. 

8. The meaning of the years of captiv- 
ity. The chronicler declares that resist- 
ance to the will of God brought the king- 
dom of Judah to destruction [vs. 15, 16], 
and that the neglect of the Sabbath was 
compensated for by the years of desola- 
tion in which the land kept perpetual 
Sabbath [v. 21]. But rays of light relieve 
the gloom of Judah’s long night. The 
promise of the prophet remained with 
those who sought God [Jer. 12: 15]. Those 
carried captive to Babylon had this as- 
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surance [Isa. 54: 8]. God’s love is too 
great to be destroyed by men’s sins; and 
though they may create for themselves 
the most disastrous fate, his compassion 
still broods over them. 





An Achievement in Mind 
Reading 


The appetite for mystery is insatiable, and 
any one who can gratify it is sure of patron- 
age and a good income. The ways in which 
some persons who make a business of-mysti- 
fying people find means to do it are often so 
surprising as to be themselves a mystery. 
Claudius Clear, a name which stands for the 
editor of the British Weekly, relates a strik- 
ing instance of this sort which he found in 
A Book of Anecdotes Illustrating Literary 
Life in London. It is about Washington Ir- 
ving Bishop, who was several years ago well 
known in this country as a thought-reader. 
Here is the story: 


He was engaged in America to give a 
thought-reading entertainment in a Western 
town, and he arranged to appear under the 
auspices of a society whlch had for its presi- 
dent the Mayor of the place. When Bishop 
arrived at the station, after a long journey, 
he found no one awaiting him. He had a 
mile to walk, and it was snowing, and the 
snow was thick upon the ground. Bishop 
was quite unnerved. He had expected some 
members of the society which engaged him to 
meet him at the station, and had intended to 
pump them as well as he could, and use his 
information. As he blundered along the road 
he struck a cemetery. Thinking the tomb. 
stones might give him some useful data, he 
clambered over the wall. He found a piece 
of board and scraped the snow from the 
gravestone of a child. The surname was 
peculiar, and the same as that of the Mayor 
of the town. He noted on his shirt cuff the 
name and the age of the child, and after pick- 
ing up a few other names he got back on the 
road, and reached the town without meeting 
a solitary human being. When he established 
himself at the hotel half a dozen men came 
in, and apologized for having missed him. 
Among them was the Mayor. It turned out 
that the Mayor was an enthusiast on Spirit- 
ualism, and very anxious that Bishop should 
give a little private séance for his special 
benefit. Bishop scratched on a slate a mes- 
sage, and boldly signed the lines with the 
Christian name which he had seen on the tomb- 
stone. The Mayor thundered out, ‘* You’re an 
impostor!’’ He stormed and roared, and 
walked out of the room saying: ‘‘ This char- 
latan agreed to give me messages from the 
dead. He pretended to give me messages 
from my child, and they were not from my 
child, for they were signed by a name which 
was not my child’s. He is a rank impostor. 
He cannot be a medium, or he would not be 
deceived by the dead; and he cannot be a 
thought-reader, for if he had been he would 
have known the name of my child; it was in 
my mind all the time.”’ Bishop made the 
best of the situation, and resolved to get off 
as soon as possible. He chatted with his 
companions, and after a little the Mayor 
burst into the room, fell on his knees in front 
of the thought-reader and kissed his hands 
reverently. ‘* You remember,” said the Mayor, 
getting on his feet, ‘* that I asked this greatly 
gifted young man a short while ago for a mes- 
sage from the dead. That message came 
through him, and at the foot of it was signed 
a name which was not my child’s name. I 
went home vowing that I would do my best 
to ruin this young man, but all the time my 
mind would run on the message he had given 
me. When I got home I turned to my Bible, 
and opening it I found the name of my child— 
her baptismal name—entered on the fly-leaf. 
It was a name I had never called her by. I 
had utterly forgotten that it was hers. But 
here was he, a stranger—one who neither 
knew or could know anything of me—giving 
me a message from my child, reminding me of 
her real name—the name I had forgotten. O, 
it is truly wonderful! ” said the Mayor, lifting 
his eyes to the ceiling. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Dr. Gunsaulus on Spiritual Power 


The appearance of the first volume of 
collected sermons by Dr. Gunsaulus is 
an event of notable importance. Their 
common title, Paths to Power, indicates 
the central theme and the moving spirit 
of them all. They begin with personality 
and are rounded out with a strong study 
in the field of social and national life in 
a@ sermon preached in the London City 
Temple, on the Sunday following the cor- 
onation of King Edward VII., on Power 
for Nation Building. The reader is car- 
ried along on the strong tide of the 
preacher’s faith and purpose as the hear- 
ers must have been when these words 
were spoken. We feel the personality of 
the speaker moving behind the progress 
of the thought. 


It is an inspiring ideal of life and work | 


with Christ which is brought before us 
in these pages. The studies of develop- 
ment in the life of Jesus and of his at- 
tainment to power as the Son of Man 
are among the most helpful of all. The 
preacher is so much in sympathy with 
the experiences of our common life and 
so reverent in his attitude toward the 
Master that he makes us feel at every 
point Christ’s helpful presence with his 
followers. It is this high air of spiritual 
life, joined with wide intellectual horizons 
and a capacity for seeing the world in 
its suggestiveness as the poet sees it and 
for telling what he has seen with choice 
of apt and balanced words, which holds 
the reader. And in the higher sense the 
book is dynamic, moving to. action, as 
good sermons ought to do, as well as car- 
rying suggestion for thought. 


{Paths to Power, by Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D. pp. 
362. F. H. Revell Co. $1.25 net.) 


RELIGION 


The Freedom of Authority, by J. Macbride 
Sterrett, D.D. pp. 319. Macmillan Co. $2.00 
net. 


These essays in apologetics were written at 
different times for different ends and suffer to 
some extent in consequence from a lack of 
unity and ordered progress. The point of 
view is that of an Episcopalian who believes 
in the Church of his own order as at once the 
guardian of authority and of freedom. With 
this he contrasts the view of the world which 
takes no account of God and the instabilities 
of mere individualism. He is himself so con- 
vinced an institutionalist that he always sees 
the world in an articulation of divine ordering. 
This view is stated and enforced in the open- 
ing essay and recurs throughout. Upon this 
follows a critical study of Sabatier and Har- 
nack, who attempt to define Christianity 
independently of its history, and Loisy, who 
seeks to reconcile the new conclusions of 
science with the fixed philosophy of the 
Roman Church. The Historical Method, The 
Ethics of Creed Conformity, Reason and Au- 
thority in Religion and The Ultimate Ground 
of Authority are successive chapter headings. 
The present condition of thought Dr. Sterrett 
regards as anecessary and therefore wholesome 
process of criticism and cross examination of 
authorities which tends to get back to the ulti- 
mate authority at last. Students of the great 
philosophical and religious questions of the 
time will follow the author’s argument with 
an interest heightened by his own conviction 
and enthusiasm. 

The New Testament in the Light of the 

Higher Criticism, by ere Balmforth. 

pp. 275. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 
The author’s aim is constructive and explana- 
tory rather than abrasive and destructive, but 


he accepts the extreme conclusions of the 
disintegrating modern criticism of the New 
Testament. The Bible, ‘“‘is human in the 
same sense that the work of Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton and Wordsworth is human. 
Indeed there are parts of the Bible which are 
of far less moral worth or beauty than the 
nobler parts of the writings of great ancient 
and moral writers.’”’ The idea is that revela- 
tion works through the faculties of man in all 
departments of their activity. Therefore he 
pleads for a practical in place of a speculative 
creed as a basis of union for the churches. 
The work will interest by its clear thought 
even those who deny its premises and reject 
its conclusions. 


The Balanced Life, by Clarence Lathbury. 
See 264, The Nune Licet Press, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Tathbury gives us poetical chapters of 
rather vague or commonplace thought on the 
religious life. The average reader will not 
care seriously for a book which takes its sug- 
gestion of title from Pastor Wagner, its reli- 
gious philosophy from Swedenborg and its 
trick of style from Emerson. 

The Church of Christ, by a L agen. pp. 336. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00 n 
A plea for church unity by one who will not 
yield his objective view of doctrine. ‘The final 
appeal must be to an external criterion, not to 
an inner experience. The writer’s insistence 
on immersion as fundamental is so stout, that 
we find his basis of union very imperfect. 

Natural Goodness, by Rev. T. F. Randolph 

Mercein. pp. 286. J. C. Caudler, Atlanta, Ga. 
This study of natural and Christian moralities 
was written by a Methodist minister half a 
century ago. It deals in an interesting way 
from the then viewpoint of Methodist theology 
with the example of men who lead blameless 
lives without attaining to faith in Christ as 
their Redeemer and Lord. 

White Christopher, by Annie Trumbull Slos- 

son. pp. 66. Sunday School Times. 75 cents. 
The story of a child who was able to grasp 
only one thought of Christ, but used it to 
the help and instruction of the whole New 
Hampshire neighborhood. In conception and 
setting it is quite unusual, and the author of 
Fishing Jimmy puts its pathos to suggestive 
use. 


Bible Etchings of Immortality, by Camden M. 
Covern, D. D. pp. 59. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


HISTORY 


Seventy Centuries in the Life of a. 
by J. N. Larned. 2 vols. pp. 465, 539. C. A 
Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 


There is room always for broad surveys of the 
movements of history, in which careful selec- 
tion and clear arrangement of the essential 
particulars of event and personality shall 
carry the reader from point to point and 
make him feel the unity of the whole. This 
is the task which Mr. Larned has set himself 
in these two volumes of clear print and mod- 
erate size. He has attained a pleasant air of 
leisurely movement and yet covers the ground 
with sufficient fullness for his purpose. Those 
who wish to study the course of world changes 
without the confusion of detail of which they 
complain in more ample narratives will find 
him an agreeable and judicious guide. The 
history of each period is prefaced by brief 
accounts of the chief characters. The illus- 
trations are hardly up to the standard of the 
text. 

The Saint Lawrence Its Basin and Border~ 

Lands wa 


by Samuel Edward Dawson, F. RK. 8 
pp. 451. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.60 net. 


A full story of the explorations and settle- 
ments in the valley of the great Canadian 
river, with illustrations from drawings, photo- 
graphs and maps and a comprehensive modern 
map in color. It is well written and makes 
good use of the material. ‘The English settle- 
ment of Ontario after the Revolution does not 
come within the limits which the author has 
set himself. 

The Journey of Alvar Nunez Cabez a de 


Vaca, edited af eae pp. 231. A.3. 
Barnes & Co. $1.00 


A translation of the a which the first 
Spanish explorer who crossed the North 


American continent from West to East wrote 
of his travels and experiences. He traveled 
from Mexico north probably to Zuni and 
thence eastward to the Gulf of Mexico. To 
this is added other related documents. The 
account is of great interest to students of 
history and readers who like to follow strange 
adventures will be transported far out of 
their common world. 


VERSE 


Selected Poems, by Algernon Charles 4 
burne, edited by William Morten Payne, LL. D 
pp. 379. D.C. Heath & Co. 60 cents. 


For the greatest of living English poets, 
Swinburne is little known to the public gener- 
ally. This is partly due to the remoteness of 
his themes from common interest and partly 
to his voluminous diction. Not a few who 
wonder at the roll of his melodies, find them- 
selves afterward wondering that there seemed 
to be so few and so vague harmonies of 
thought. So far as we remember, this selec- 
tion, in the Belles Lettres series, is the first 
which has been offered to the American pub- 
lic. In its good print and paper and attract- 
ive, unpretending form, it will attract much 
interest among lovers of poetry. The editor 
has met the difficult problem of selection in a 
way which will please most intelligent lovers 
of his poet. 

The Elegies of Tibullus, by Theodore C. pe 

liams. pp. 118. Richard G. Badger. $1.2 
Good translation is an art by itself and one in 
which few succeed. Mr. Williams has de- 
voted much pains with rewarding results to 
this transcription of one of the best loved 
minor poets of the Augustan age. The light 
verse of Tibullus, remote from politics and 
devoted to love and nature, lends itself well to 
the effort. The great praise of the book is 
that the verses are vital and interesting in 
their English dress, in spite of their too elabo- 
rate devotion to love and intrigue. 


The Fleeing Nymph and other Verse, by 
LNs net Mifflin. pp. 91. Small, Maynard & Co. 


There are re things but nothing mem- 
orable in Mr. Mifflin’s new volume of verse. 
Judging by the sonnet with which he con- 
cludes the collection, he thinks the reason 
why he is not more successful is because the 
times are out of joint: 


I see my roses undesired of all; 
They bloom and fade within a heedless world, 
And I, remembering, muse upon the times. 


But we think it not unlikely that the times 
are quite as near the truth in their estimate of 
value as Mr. Mifflin. 

Frithiof’s Saga, by Esaias Tegner, translated 


by John B. Miller. Bp. 134. Paper. _ Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover, Chicago. 


Frithiof’s Saga is perhaps the a popular 
Swedish poem. The author’s Children of the 
Lord’s Supper is familiar in Longfellow’s 
translation, but the translations which have 
been made in England of the longer poem 
are not easily accessible. Mr. Miller has done 
good service, therefore. He has chosen to 
give a prose dress to his version, which never- 
theless carries much of the charm of the old 
Scandanavian folk-songs on which the poem 
is founded. 

The Norsk Nightingale, by William F. Kirk. 
pp. 66. Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents net. 
There is a pleasant humor in these poems and 
parodies in the Norwegian English of the 
Wisconsin lumber camps. Welikethe mingled 
pathos and humor of the original poems best. 

The Voice of Equality, by Edwin Arnold 

Brenholtz. pp. 107. Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 
Mr. Brenholtz is not so formless as he makes 
himself look in his Whitmanish arrangement 
of words. Nor is he so given to headlong 
cataloguing of the world as his master. He 
has chosen a bad model and could only justify 
himself in following it by a force greater than 
his poems give evidence of. 

r 

=. er Bd aon % iar —¥ garetta Ayres 
Interluder, by ". pais Goetz. 
Richard Badger. $1.2 


Girdle of Gladness, by amet , oy Sebring. pp. 
63. Richard G. Badger. $1. 


pp. 88. 
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Bits from New Books 


Henry’s Career 


Henry’s what you might call a quitter. The 
only time he ever stuck to anything was 
when he set down on the fly paper. He wasa 
sailor for three v’yages and then gave it up 
"cause he hadn’t been madea skipper. Then 
he raised hens, but got discouraged ’cause the 
roosters wouldn’t lay—some such reason, any- 
how. He’s done a little of ’most everything 
sence, but he’s given ’em up one after the 
other; the only trade he ain’t peeked in at is 
the one he was cut out for—that’s roostin’ on 
top of the church steeple for a weathervane. 
Consequently, be knows from experience that 
it’s time to give up afore you begin.—From 
Lincoln’s Partners of the Tide (Barnes). 


Scotch Sabbath Keeping 


A member of the Geological Survey was, 
not many years ago, storm-stayed in a muir- 
land tract of South Ayrshire upon a Saturday, 
and gladly accepted the hospitality of a farmer 
for the night. Next morning he asked the 
servant if she thought her master could oblige 
him with the loan of arazor. In due time the 
razor arrived, but was found to be woefully 
blunt that the maid had to be summoned again 
to see if a strop was available. She soon came 
back with this message: ‘‘ Please, the maister 
says this is the Sawbbath, and ye’re jist to put 
pith to the razor. Yecanna get the strop.’”— 
From Geikie’s Scottish Reminiscences (James 
Mac Lehose & Sons). 


The Old-Time Kitchen 


Concession had been made to the Grand- 
aunt’s nice housekeeping by letting the party 
eat its dinner in the big kitchen, where pots of 
rose-geranium and pink primroses filled the 
windows, and the blue dishes on the shelves 
winked at the brass and copper things about 
the stove. Itis all very weli to talk about the 
advances in household art, but where, in all 
the wide world, today, are there rooms so fit, 
so orderly, so full of that priceless, ineffable 
something that means home, as were the old- 


time kitchens of the old-time housewives, who 
had never even dreamed that a woman could 
have a higher career than could be found by 
her own hearthstone?—From Shafer’s Beyond 
Chance of Change (Macmillan). 


The Limitations of Science 


To honor science means to respect its limita- 
tions: science is not and cannot be, and ought 
never to try to be, an expression of ultimate 
reality. When science seeks to be a philos- 
ophy, it not only oversteps its rights, but 
weakens at the same time its own position.— 
From Miinsterberg’s The Eternal Life. 


Japan Old and New 


Whence has come to Japan this beautiful 
altruism, this pity and good-will even for a 
cruel and deceitful foe? Is it a part of her 
Oriental inheritance and civilization? Why 
then did it not exist in Old Japan? When the 
armies of Hideyoshi conquered Korea (1598) 
the ears of 30,000 Koreans were sent back to 


_ Japan pickled in vinegar. They were deposi- 


ted in a mound in Kyoto, covered with soil 
and surmounted with a monument commemo- 
rating the savage event. This monument de- 
clares its meaning by its name, Mimizuka, 
Ear Mound.—From Gulick’s The White Peril 
in the Far East (Revell). 


Loving the Cat 


I have some shadowy remembrance in the 
back of my mind of a timid child wanting to 
find conversation on a visit to some old lady, 
and hazarding the remark that it must be very 
pleasant to have such a nice cat to love, and 
the impatient old dame’s quenching rejoinder, 
‘*Lord bless you, child, I’ve no time to love 
the cat!” We none of us seem to have any 
time for loving the cat, or, indeed, for many 
of the other little things we were taught in our 
youth to consider as ‘‘making for righteous- 
ness,’’ and I wonder what the result will be on 
the next generation.— From Soulsby’s Home 
Ts Best (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 3-9. The Abundant Life: How 
Get It? How Use It? John 10: 7-10; Rom. 
5: 19-21. 


A country girl exclaimed on her first sight 
of the ocean, ‘‘ O, isn’t it beautiful, and there 
is enough of it, too!’’ Life before then had 
probably come to her in driblets. She had 
never had quite all that she wanted of good 
things. Life for many is meager indeed. 
Many persons have less money than they 
could profitably use. Some have a scanty 
supply of fun. Few are rich in friendships. 
To all in any way oppressed by life’s limita- 
tions Jesus says, ‘‘I am come not that men 
may have religion now or heaven by and by, 
but that they may have life and have it 
abundantly.” 





We ought not to restrict this great saying 
by too narrow an interpretation. It means 
life in every department of activity, physical, 
mental, social, moral and spiritual. There is 
not one wholesome impulse or instinct native 
to man which Jesus would not have de- 
veloped and fitted to its highest enjoyment 
and employment. What do our fresh air 
charities, our floating hospitals, our summer 
outings mean, unless they are looked upon 4s 
the expression of Jesus’ thought in ways 
which dwellers in hot tenements and crowded 
alleys can appreciate? Jesus meant to have 
the life of every child of God healthful, 


abounding, zestful, vigorous, not anemic or 
partial. 





The world suffers, not from a superabun- 
dance, but from a paucity of life. What 
makes that child so restless? He wants to be 
doing something, so let us give him something 
worth while to do and not pat bars about him. 
What is the matter with that restless boy 
in the Sunday school class? His perplexed 
teacher tells the superintendent that he is too 
lively. Not so; his energy simply needs to be 
harnessed to the right tasks and controlled by 
Christian principles. What is the trouble 
with that group of noisy college boys? Not 
too much life, but life not yet brought under 
proper guidance. By and by, if gently and 
firmly led, they will be capable, reliable 
citizens. 





But Jesus’ thought includes the higher realm 
of life; indeed, that is the only sort of life 
he considers ‘‘ worth while’’—the life of the 
Spirit and in the Spirit, giving at the same 
time free play to all the rightful lower im- 
pulses. But he, more than any other, opened 
avenues of life but dimly understood before. 
Even young persons are sometimes surprised 
at the reach of their desires and the depth of 
their capacities. A door suddenly swings 
open and we discern a capacity in us for love. 
Jesus connects with that capacity, points to 
himself and to his Father as the supreme ob- 
jects of affection, and a much richer life begins 
as we love these perfect beings. ‘ 





Again, we are born with the yearning to do 
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something, and something ‘‘ worth while.” 
Jesus points out the tasks for his disciples: 
the disciplining of raw natures, the pouring 
out of life for the brethren, the lifting of the 
world higher. Can life ever again be meager 
and thin as we try to do the things Jesus would 
have us do? 





And yet we are not content simply with do- 
ing and loving. We want to be something. 
We realize that there is within us something of 
imperishable worth. Jesus tells us that there 
is no limit to our aspiration, save the perfect- 
ness of God himself. 





Indeed, Jesus is the door into the ampler 
life, and as men goin and out they find pas- 
ture. Let us never look upon our religion as 
something that can be crowded into a pint 
cup, as something small and narrow. It is 
the one force which constantly liberalizes and 
ennobles a man. 





How can we secure this abundant life? Ask 
Jesus for it, and ask him again and again. 
Recognize it when it is granted to you; recog- 
nize it in others and seek to feed your life at 
the fountains that feed theirs. Above all, use 
the abundant life that comes to yoa. Share 
it; harness it to the daily task; let it curb your 
speech, restrain your temper, prompt you to 
kindness and love. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 
Is the Christian religion inherently an in- 
teresting affair? 


Can the abundant lite be lived in the midst 
of cramping conditions? 





The Largest Flower Mission 
BY ZITELLA COCKE 


The Flower Mission of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union has for twenty-three 
years cheered sickroom, prison and the homes 
of poverty. It is the largest mission in this 
country and its workers meet every Saturday, 
devoting the day to this ministration. 

The number of baskets sent out in course 
of the day is enormous, and would seem im- 
possible to one unacquainted with the deft 
fingers of these indefatigable laborers. To 
each bouquet is attached a verse of Scripture, 
and the patient in the hospital whose eyes 
brighten at sight of flowers often smiles in 
eager effort to find and read the accompany- 
ing Scripture verse. ‘'O, my flowers! my 
tlowers!’’ exclaimed a sick boy. ‘* Now let 
me see my text, for I’m going to learn it.” 

Those who carry flowers to prisoners find 
out what a wealth of joy comes to the erring 
and unfortunate through the flower mission. 
But let no one infer that the arranging and 
distribution are a mere pastime. It means in- 
telligent and unremitting labor. 

The president of this flower mission is Mrs. 
Samuel Wright Simpson, who not only super- 
intends the work, but fulfills the numerous 
demands so competently that the wonder over 
her knowledge and patience grows contin- 
ually. Her assistants are Mrs. Briscoll, who 
keeps faithful account of bouquets distrib- 
uted; Mrs. M. E. Kibbe, whose invaluable 
judgment sorts and assigns flowers; Mrs. 
Bradford, an expert and efficient assistant of 
the president; Miss Loring, who attends to 
transportation of the treasures to their re- 
spective destinations; Mrs. Littlefield, the 
impersonation of general utility, so various 
are her duties; Mrs. Crosby, who arranges 
special bouquets; and, by no means least, a 
bright, intelligent Hebrew girl, Annie Spam- 
arman, on whom depends the opening of 
boxes brought from all parts of the state. 

Whoever has seen this noble work cannot 
fail to remember the aords, “‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.’’ 





Religion is as inexpugnable as the use of 
lamps, or of wells, or of chimneys.— Emerson. 





XUM 
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Democracy among the Young of 
the Church 


BY VON OGDEN VOGT 


General Secretary United Soctety of Christian Endeavcr 


How get the youth of superior privilege or 
personal attraction to work with the less gifted 
or with the youth of smaller advantage? It 
is a delicate question, rarely discussed with 
frankness but one that lies closer to more suc- 
cesses and to more failures than any other 
practical problem of young people’s work. 

A professor of a state university was re- 
cently asked how many fraternity men were 
interested in the voluntary student religious 
activities. Practically none, was the reply. 
Here was a large and influential percentage of 
the student body practically untouched, par- 
tially a question of democracy. Again, in a 
smaller college, an especially brilliant man 
who regarded himself as a Christian, did not 
join the student Christian Association. Some 
of the society members were critical of his 
supposed religious indifference. But he did 
vastly more thinking, and that more intelli- 
gently, about how to make the world better, 
than most of those same members. On the 
other hand, he criticised some of the features 
of their society in a way that might have been 
more becoming if he had first been willing to 
go in and try to improve them. 

In each of these cases, both sides suffered a 
distinct loss. Neither side understood the 
worth of the other. If such situations often 
obtain among our democratic student bodies, 
their occurrence in the church community is 
plainly not easy to avoid. 

The church which has some of its most 
gifted young men and women working in its 
young people’s society is probably having a 
successful young people’s work. If such is 
not the case, two things may be done. First, 
the church may set to work to so dignify and 
enrich the spiritual, intellectual and charita- 
ble features of the society as to make it at- 
tractive to the privileged youth of the church 
for what they ean get out of it. 

But probably a more effective appeal will 
be to ask their aid for what tney can put into 
it. Hereisa strong man just out of college. 
He is beyond the age for which the society 
is primarily intended. But he is still young 
enough to work well with the membership. 
Tell him so. Let the minister or influential 
church officer invite him to dine and make 
the matter one of importance. Talk about 
the society freely. Perhaps its type of serv- 
ice and thought is below his. Perhaps it may 
even be distasteful to him. You understand 
that. But you want its tone raised. You 
think it would be supremely attractive to him 
as an opportunity for service. Perhaps he 
would misunderstand and be misunderstood. 
Let him be a humble, faithful member, not 
presumptuous and he will win. You will 
stand by him and together plan the work. 

There is not acity in the land where num- 
bers of splendid young leaders might not be 
won if approached in some such frank and 
dignified manner. To allow the young life 
of a church to be undemocratic is dangerous 
to all classes and a lost opportunity. To guide 
them so that each will know and will care 
what the standpoints, interests and ideals of 
others are, is to spread the spirit of Christ as 
well as to preserve the chief bulwark of the 
American state. 

The United Society of Christian Endeavor 
has sought to touch this matter in another 
way. Atits suggestion last year, almost two 
hundred college Christian Associations held 
discussions as to the peculiar opportunity of 
the college man or woman to be helpful to the 
church young people’s society during vaca- 
tions or after graduation while youth yet re- 
mained. : 

Solve this important question in a society 
and that society will show large returns in 
such lines as the four special efforts of the 
present year—more young people attending 
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church services, more church members, mére 
going to work in Christian Endeavor, and 
more money for denominational missions. 





The Frankfort Assembly—First 
Impressions 
BY REV. J. H. CHANDLER, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


I write sitting in patriarchal fashion at the 
door of my tent in the heat of the day. The 
latest daily newspaper brings the news that 
this week yonder mid day sun, smiling upon 
me so benignantly through the treetops, has 
been afflicting Boston, and a good many other 
localities, with burning heat; but he has treated 
us here with unvarying kindness. It has been 
simply genially warm—just the weather when 
one can lie on the grass under the trees and 
have the feeling which Lowell, in ignorance 
of northern Michigan Augusts, seems to ap- 
propriate exclusively to June, of *‘ perfect days 
— when heaven and earth are all in tune.”’ 

It is the second Saturday in August and the 
second rest day for the assembly; for on Sat- 
urdays we keep Sabbath and do no manner of 
ordinary work. The companions of my tents 
have all gone on a pious pilgrimage to Ben- 
zonia to break bread with our Congregational 
kin there upon the academy grounds. But I 
am tarrying here to think over the experiences 
of the past week since I came here; and per- 
haps the readers of The Congregationalist 
would like to share my thoughts. 

I am quite ready to give you some of my 
general impressions so long as you do not in- 
sist on particulars. In this delightful dreamy 
atmosphere it would be a burden to rammage 
among my belongings for lists of names and to 
be obliged to tell how many times the printed 
program has been changed. Let me give a few 
things to the reader which would naturally 
come up if we were chatting together for ten 
minutes at the door of the tent this noontide. 

Yes, the assembly has been a success be- 
yond our expectations. The managers and 
promoters did not themselves more than half 
realize how much they had to offer. Think 
if it—what they have given this tenting party 
in ‘*God’s out of doors.” I came here with 
my two tents and our hosts gave me, to have 
and to hold, as my special property for three 
weeks, a bit of forest that it would cost a small 
fortune to buy at a lakeside in my region of 
country. Indeed few are the places where it 
can be bought atany price. Look at those tow- 
ering beeches, flanking my big tent, seventy- 
five feet in height, and that splendid birch just 
back of us, and the sugar maples, the finest 
of their kind all about. And this is a speci- 
men of what we are to have as our permanent 
assembly home three miles up the lake shore, 
acre upon acre as fine as this, a virgin forest 
unspoiled by man’s invasion, close by the 
great inland sea. No similar assembly offers 
so close contact with nature where her charms 
are so great to lovers of wild things. The 
assembly grounds will not be like a fixed up 
park, for years to come at least. They will be 
a wilderness of woods. 

There is enough of society to keep one from 
lonesomeness. In the afternoons the people 
love to scatter here and there in little groups. 
At meal times there are various social centers. 
Around yonder camp table there are nine 
chairs; about as many in the encampment 
over the knoll; several homes in the village 
have a reputation for good cheer “over the 
tea cups.” 

Bat the religious tone of the assembly—per- 
haps my indulgent reader is already ner- 
vously fingering the next page because I am 
so slow in telling about lectures and prayers 
and sermons. The last, except on Sundays, 
we attend only, like the dwellers in the forest 
of Arden, to *‘ sermons in stones.” Once a 
day we go, if we feel inclined, to prayers on 
the beach at the vesper hour. Oar principal 
business in the morning hours, between nine 
and twelve, has been to study the teachings of 
Jesus and his apostles under the leadership of 
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such teachers as Dean Bosworth of Oberlin, 
Dr. Washington Gladden and our assembly 
president, Dr. H. C. Herring. 

Drs. Gladden and Herring unfolded espe- 
cially the social gospel. Professor Bosworth 
has been bringing out of the Book of Acts 
things both new and old, in abundance mar- 
velous and manifold in application. Dr. 
Herring’s teachings were an admirable sup- 
plement to the lectures by Dr. Gladden; 
and he is proving just the man to manage 
such an enterprise as this. To bring things 
to pass, as has been done, has cost a vast 
amount of unpaid and unknown labor. But 
a heavy burden is made lighter by the fact 
that it is a labor of love; and on every occa- 
sion Dr. Herring is incarnated optimism and 
good cheer. That atmosphere pervades the 
assembly meetings, and even the sessions of 
the finance committee—who have to meet 
large demands with small resources, and the 
200 people here are as happy a company as 
can be found together in any summer outing. 

It is a common remark, ‘I like it and am 
going to come again.’’ Yesterday the first 
opportunity was offered for the choice of 
building lots and the scramble to inspect 
sites resembled the opening of one of Uncle 
Sam’s reservations. This means that, before 
I write again, a good many of the lots on the 
grounds of the Congregational Summer As- 
sembly will be sold to those who expect to 
come here from year to year to get refresh- 
ment for body, mind and soul. 


In and Around Boston 

The Floating Hospital 

Sick children constantly crowd the boat 
which takes them down the harbor daily that 
they may breath the invigorating air of the 
sea. Last Saturday was Woburn Day, some 
ladies of Woburn being sponsors for the trip, 
and about fifty little ones were taken on the 
upper deck, while the permanent wards were 
crowded. The managers say that the value 
of the work has been emphasized this season 
as never before. About $12,000 have been con- 
tributed, but more is required if the trips are 
to continue. ‘“‘ Humanity demands that the 
hospital be kept open until the weather condi- 
tions offer reasonable assurance of safety for 
the sick children of our poor, and until other 
institutions resume their work and can prop- 
erly care for them.” Contributions should 
be sent to Charles G. Farwell, treasurer, 
John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 


Summer Supplies 


Visiting clergymen from various parts of the 
country occupied the pulpits of several of the 
Congregational churches in this neighborhood 
last Sunday. Rev. Dr. Oliver Huckel of Bal- 
timore was at the Shawmut Church, Pres. 
C. A. Blanchard of Wheaton College at Eliot 
Church, Newton, and Dr. E. N. Packard of 
Stratford, Ct., at Second Church, Dorchester. 
Rev. A. H. Pingree preached at the Old South, 
Rev. C. D. Brower at Highland, Roxbury, and 
Dr. H. E. Barnes at Central, Jamaica Plain. 
Dr. J. L. Barton was at Crombie Street, Salem, 
and Dr. J. E. Tuttle of Linculn, Neb., at Wo- 
burn. Dr. Tuttle during his stay in the East 
has preached at Westport, Ct., First of Am- 
herst, Central of Fall River and Central, 
Providence. 





An Anecdote of Tennyson 


Among the many good anecdotes in Andrew 
D. White’s Autobiography is this: Our host, 
Fields, was especially delightful. He gave 
reminiscences of his stay with Tennyson on 
the Isle of Wight—among others, of taking a 
walk with him one dark evening when, sud- 
denly, the great poet fell on his knees, and 
seeming to burrow in the grass called out 
gutturally and gruffly, ‘‘Man, get down on 
your marrow-bones; here are violets.” 
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Great Days at . Northfield 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


“Seems to me its nothin’ but eatin’ an’ 
meetin’ here,” drawled an old farmer who 
chanced to pass through Northfield during the 
August Conference. These strenuous sixteen 
days may seem to the outsider to mean this 
and nothing more. But to others they are 
quite different. The tradesmen and boarding- 
house keepers look upon them as a time for 
reaping a financial harvest—and do it, usually 
in moderation. Many others find here a place 
of rest, pure air, physical recreation and social 
enjoyment. But to the majority who come to 
this Christian Workers’ Conference, North- 
field stands for a place where men and women 
meet with God, where they study his Word, 
listen to his truth and pray that they may be 
purified, strengthened and better equipped for 
service in his kingdom. This is the key-note 
of the conference : 


DIVINE PREPARATION FOR SERVICE 

Three thousand or more came up this year 
definitely seeking and expecting help in their 
individual lives and power in work for God. 
**I come hungering for spiritual food,” said a 
missionary. ‘‘I come that God may fill me 
with his Spirit and use me more powerfuily 
in his Church,” said a pastor who was con- 
scious of something lacking in his ministry. 
The large Auditorium has been filled five and 
six times daily by just such eager listeners. 
They come not to hear sweet music, or elo- 
quent addresses and that speaker utterly fails 
to hold their attention who depends for his 
power on learning or rhetoric, personal mag- 
netism or striking incidents. The man who 
hits the mark at Northfield is the man witha 
message—a message founded on God’s Word 
and calculated to bear fruit in spiritual life 
and service. 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, for eight years one 
of the leading speakers, has spoken daily 
(except Sunday and Monday) on the Book of 
Exodus and its story of The Emergence of 
the Hebrew Nation. His method of study is 
unique and practical, taking up the funda- 
mental principles and permanent values of 
the book rather than detailed comments on 
the text. 

Prebendary H. W. Webb-Peploe, who re- 
turns to Northfield after an absence of ten 
years, has also delivered an address every 
day, except Mondays. His first series dealt 
with great attributes of God’s nature: Grace 
Justice, Peace and Glory. His straightfor- 
ward, earnest and fearless statement of truth 
reminds one of the skillful surgeon’s treat- 
ment of a diseased body. He probes for the 
cause of the spirtual trouble and ceases not, 
though the patient winces, until he finds it; 
then tenderly but unflinchingly he goes to 
work to remove the difficulty and apply the 
remedy. He finds that Americans ‘are less 
reverent in their worship than the British, ap- 
parently not so conscious of the presence of 
God in the sanctuary and in too great haste to 
leave after a prayer or the benediction. He 
remarks, however, on the American energy 
and progressiveness in Christian activity. 

Rev. Johnstone Ross of Cambridge, Eng., 
who gave his message to the conference 
for the first time this year, delivered an ad- 
dress on God’s Forgiveness, one of the most 
stirring ever delivered in Northfield. It was 
spiritual, practical, heart-searching—a great 
treatment of a great theme. 

Prof. James A. Denney of Glasgow, also 
came on the Northfield platform for the first 
time. ‘His manner and the substance of his 
addresses are professorial and for that reason 
not so popular as those of many speakers. 
With a clear style and finished diction he has 
given a series of addresses on The Life and 
Work of Jesus. These have been more 
scholarly than devotional or practical, but 
have thrown new light on many points. 

The American speakers are better known. 


Dr. Arthur T. Pierson of New York gave a 
powerful address on the Welsh Revival and 
Its Lessons to American Churches; Mr. John 
Willis Baer spoke on Immigration and Its 
Problems; Dr. George F. Pentecost of New 
York, Dr. Teunis Hamlin of Washington, 
Dr. Cleland B. McAfee of Brooklyn, Rev. Len 
G. Broughton of Atlanta and many others 
have been on the platform and have given 
proof that Americans as well as Englishmen 
have experienced and can lead others into 
higher spiritual life and service. 


MISSIONARY DAY 


The second Monday of the conference is 
always a day of days at Northfield. Picked 
men and women from the frontier firing-line 
of the Christian army at home and abroad 
come, with the smoke of battle on them, to 
tell of the progress of the campaign. This 
year Rev. James Beattie of the Arcot Mission 
told of the trials and triumphs of our mis- 
sionary representatives in India; Miss Har- 
riet Ayres of the Methodist Mission in Mexico 
City described the Romanism of Spanish 
America and its opposition to the gospel of 
Christ; Rev. Frederick S. Curtis of the Pres- 
byterian Mission in Kyoto gave the news from 
that field which is destined to be the “‘ rudder 
of Asia’; Rev. S. R. Vinton of Burma de- 
scribed the wonderful Ko-San Ye Movement 
in which 4,000 have been led to Christ in the 
past year; and Dr. W. H. Kirby described the 
darkness in the Kongo State and the forces of 
light that are opposing witchcraft, super- 
stition, cannibalism and fiendish cruelty that 
prevails under the government of King Leo- 
pold. There were also missionaries who labor 
among the sailors, miners, colored race, In- 
dians and foreigners in America, and workers 
from Persia, South Africa, China and South 
America—all these told in brief but bright and 
forceful fashion of the kingdom’s progress 
throughout the world. With intermissions of 
one or two hours for meals the audiences 
crowded the Auditorium from seven in the 
morning until nine at night. 

The music was a feiture of the services this 
year. Mr. Charles M. Alexander, who has 
been conducting a world campaign with Rev. 
R. A. Torrey, every morning led a prayer and 
praise service at 10 o’clock. These have been 
among the most impressive and enjoyable 
features of the conference. The leader’s man- 
ner puts new life into the singing, captivates 
every listener and overcomes both indiffer- 
ence and opposition. He makes the audience 
not only sing with the lips but with the heart. 
The Glory Song, The Old-time Réligion—with 
variations—and other popular airs have been 
omnipresent and, with hundreds of prayers 
for individuals, churches, cities and nations, 
have helped to make the spiritual tide rise 
high. There have been songs by the delight- 
ful male quartet of Y. M. C. A. and Student 
Volunteer fame and solos by many whose 
messages have come with a power as distinct 
at that of the preachers. George C. Stebbins 
and Lewis Chafer also co operated with Mr. 
Alexander in the musical services. 

These sixteen days at Northfield have been 
full to overflowing. Beginning at 7 o’clock 
prayer meeting, the morning has continued 
with Mr. Morgan’s 9 o’clock Bible lecture, a 
praise service at 10 and an address at 11 
o’clock. In the afternoon there have been 
ministers’ meetings and denominational ral- 
lies at 2.30 and addresses at4p.mM. A Round 
Top service at 6.30 and the evening address at 
7.30 have rounded out the day. Some few go 
to all the meetings for a few days and havea 
bad attack of mental and spiritual dyspepsia, 
but the majority more judicially select their 
viands according to their tastes and needs and 
intersperse the spiritual feasts with recrea- 
tion, rest and social fellowship. 
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Nuggets from Northfield 


Eternal life is free but it is not cheap; it cost the 
Son of God an infinite price to make possible salva- 
tion to man.—James A. Denney. 

In our work for God with what anxiety we have 
battled for human recognition! Some of us have 
literally lived on seraps of human praise. We 
have been more anxious about man’s judgment 
than about God’s.—Johnstone Ross. 

The difficult thing is not to have experiences but 
to interpret them. Sorrow, joy and peace are com- 
mon tous all. The largest difference is in our in- 
terpretation of their meaning and our attitude 
toward our experiences.—Clelland B. McAfee. 


If the revival comes for which we are praying, it 
will come only along the line of the Holy Spirit’s 
planning and direction. I have nothing to say 
against machinery but the machinery will do us no 
good unless we have the power to run it.—Len G. 
Broughton. 


Temperance, as the apostle uses it, means such 
command over the natural man that while’ there 
is knowledge there is never presumption; while 
there is courage there is never self-conceit; but 
there is always the holding of self in check.—H. W. 
Webb-Peploe. 

Faith is the appropriation to one’s self of the 
things which God announces to men as true and 
precious. Faith must be practical and powerful. 
It must lift the man who possesses it into partici- 
pation in the things that are really divine.—H. W. 
Webb-Peploe. 

The relation of the cross of Christ to man’s faith 
is twofold: First, the cross represents that from 
which I escape by Christ’s presence there; and 
second, the cross is that to which I come in or- 
der that 1 may be fully identified with Christ.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 

We usually describe work as that legitimate 
activity by which a man gives useful expression 
to his purpose and character. Jesus has lifted 
work to a higher plane, for with him while work 
was self-expression, the note of that self-ex pression 
was the commendation of God.—Johnstone Ross. 


Notes from a Maine County 


Piscataquis County has been suffering from a 
dearth of Congregational ministers. There was at 
one time almost a general exodus, but the prospect 
now is a trifle brighter. The Foxcroft and Dover 
church in June called Rev. G. A. Merrill from New 
Sharon, and he has been at work about two months. 
Rev. H. O. Worthley has left Robbiuston, in Wash- 
‘ngton County, and entered upon work in Brown- 
ville. The Monson and Blanchard churches are 
soon to be without a pastor, as Rev. C. S. Bodwell, 
who has been there less than a year, leaves in Sep- 
tember to pursue studies at Boston University. 
Dexter and Garland are still looking for a minister, 
and it is vacation time with most of the other pas- 
tors in the county. 

In response to an earnest appeal from its pastor, 
Rev. R. A. Fowles, Greenville Union Church re- 
cently raised $70 at one service—to be expended 
for new library books. There have been many 
additions to the Endeavor Society at Monson, under 
Mr. Bodwell’s leadership. A society has also been 
organized in the Foxcroft and Dover church, with 
the pastor’s wife as president. The large Junior 
Society connected with this church will graduate 
some of its members into the Senior Society this 
autumn. Mr. Merrill is about to start a Table of 
Knights of King Arthur for the boys. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the Moose River 
Church at Jackman was celebrated Aug. 3. Rev. 
W. F. Slade, a former pastor, under whom the 
church made its greatest increase in membership, 
was present. Rev. C. H. Tenney was recently 
called to this field from South Thomaston. 

G. A. M. 


The Underpaid Teachers 


The physician has his patients one after 
the other, with many a drive in the open 
air between times. The teacher has his 
or her impatients, fifty at a time, for three 
hours at a stretch, twice daily. In wear 
and tear of nerves, of physical strength, 
of that moral virtue which is the very life 
of the good teacher as of the good doctor, 
there is little to choose between the two 
professions. Yet the trained nurse, with 
her well-earned $25 a week and board, re- 
ceives in most communities far more than 
the trained teacher.—From Chancellor’s 
Our Schools, Their Administration and 
Supervision. 
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Dr. Emrich—Circuit Rider 


The tour in a carriage over the hills of west- 
ern Massachusetts mainly visiting churches 
and pastors supported by the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, just taken by Sec- 
retary Emrich and his wife, lasted six weeks 
lacking oneday. Thirty-three towns and vil- 
lages were visited, and fifty-three addresses or 
sermons were given. Pastors and their wives 
consulted with Dr. and Mrs. Emrich—for she, 
finding that she has a large parish to visit, 
went wherever her husband did on this tour 
—about all the aspects of church, village and 
personal life concerning which wise counsel, 
human and official, would be helpful. Inciden- 
tally, of course, international politics, old and 
new points of view in theology and ethics, the 
latest literature—periodical or book, for Dr. 
Emrich has a wide ranging vision and a choice 
taste—were discussed. 

To the pastors and church officials came in- 
spiration, new hope and wisdom; and to the 
circuit riders came the tonic of daily sight of 
some of the most beautiful scenery in this 
country, the joy of finding conditions in the 
villages and towns and the Congregational 
churches promising on the whole, and the de- 
light of intercourse with high-minded, well- 
informed, consecrated workers who are hold- 
ing the fort—some of them under discouraging 
circumstances, and all of them with pecuniary 
‘recompense that Dr. Emrich considers much 
too small, especially in view of increased cost 
of living. 

It is a rare pleasure to sit down with Dr. 
Emrich, as he reviews his tour, and to hear 
him recall with vividness of memory and ex- 
uberance of joy the special needs of each field 
and the personal characteristics of the several 
workers. He believes that on the whole the 
spirit of sectarianism is abating in the rural 
districts of Massachusetts, although it is to be 
said that in many of the towns he visited the 
only church is Congregational, so the pastors 
would not have rivalry between churches to 
complain of. He finds in some of the towns 
that there is a caste division between the 
factory hands and the farmers and village 
folk, but in the main there is a fine spirit of 
democracy inthe church. Church properties 
and parsonages are usrally in excellent phys- 
ical condition reflecting the physical well-being 
of most of the farmers and village folk, whose 
homes, especially the interiors, show signs of 
comfort, culture and up-to-dateness in equip- 
ment, the telephone coming more and more 
into the life of the dweller in the country. 
Where foreigners have pre-empted the old 
farms they are often flourishing, proving to 
be good citizens, and in not a few cases are 
sending their children to school and to college 
just as the original New England settlers did. 

The chief curses of the country villages and 
towns, in most cases, are the’corner groceries 
with their narrow gossip and smutty talk; 
and the use of hard cider as a beverage. Here 
and there the relations of the sexes are rot- 
ten, and some fields call for the coming of 
prophets who will denounce and drive forth 
sinners. 

Where property is owned by non-residents 
who come to live in the summer, there usually 
is a helpful attitude toward the local church, 
participation in worship and aid for the treas- 
ury. The splendid state roads which have 
been built open up beautiful territory and 
make it easy of access, and contribute much 
to the betterment of social conditions. 

Dr. Emrich returns impressed more than 
ever with the need—as he set it forth at the 
annual meeting of the society at Lowell—of 
greater stability of tenure in the pastorates of 
the small churches, and this can only come 
when the salaries paid are more in harmony 
with incomes in general and new standards of 
living. The pastors should be better paid, 
which is to say that the flourishing and well- 
to-do churches of the state should so replenish 
the treasury of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society supporting these pastors, as 
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to make the increase possible. Splendid men 
and women are at work today, performing as 
of old the clerical miracle of paying their 
just debts and educating their children in col- 
lege and universities on an average salary of 
$600 plus parsonage and the income which can 
be derived from garden, cow, hens and such 
minor sources as the city pastor knows not of. 
M. 





The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


** For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for Aug. 27—Sept. 2) 

Unprofitable Friendships. 1 Kings 12: 1-15; 
Prov. 3: 8-19; 2 Cor. 6: 14-18. 

God’s share in human relations. How 
shall we choose our friends? Friendship the 
permanent relation. Its influence in molding 
character. 

Friendship is the final and the master word 
of -human relations. Nothing else lasts. 
Even fathers and mothers risk their hold 
upon their children when they do not culti- 
vate their friendship. For example, remember 
what that unregulated child of Russia, Marie 
Bashkertseff, said of her mother in her jour- 
nal: “‘I believe she is really fond of me, and 
I am really fond of her, but we cannot be two 
minutes together without irritating oneanother 
to tears.’”’ The charm and delight have utterly 
evaporated in such a state of strained rela- 
tions. So it is with brotherhood—with mar- 
ried life. Wegrow together by our friendship, 
or we draw apart in spite of ties that bind 
us to each other. 





In the field of freely chosen, personal rela- 
tions, however, we find the greatest aid or the 
greatest harm from the friendships which we 
choose. They make or mar, not merely our 
fortune, but also our character. By them we 
climb, or we descend. The old advice of a 
selfish wisdom was always to choose friends 
above us. Its value must depend entirely 
upon our interpretation of the word above. 
But it is true in the deepest sense of all, for 
God has a share in all uplifting human rela- 
tions. Friendship is not of two but three 
aud the friends we make without recognition 
of God’s part in friendship are on a lower and 
not upon the highest plane. This Paul had in 
mind when he warned the Corinthian Chris- 
tians not to be unequally yoked with un- 
believers. The foolish son of wise Solomon 
experienced this when he gave his confidence 
to his haughty companions. 





Is there any rule, then, for the choice of 
friends? This, at least, we may insist upon, 
that, while acquaintance should be broad, our 
friendships must of necessity be few, and 
should be chosen with a view to that perma- 
nence which can only be found in partnership 
with our Heavenly Father. Friendship im- 
plies sympathy of interests and of aims; a 
permanent and growing friendship implies 
continuing interests and aims, such as are to 
be found only in the household of the Eternal. 





This does not imply that we are to make 
friends only with the perfect and the mature, 
but with those who are going on toward per- 
fection and maturity. The test of friendship 
is God’s test. He rejects the amiable Esau, in 
whom is no promise of ripening character, for 
the unamiable Jacob, in whom he foresees an 
Israel and a father of the chosen people. To 
make friends with stagnant minds is to link 
ourselves to sterility. An eager interest in 
life and enthusiasm for living is a quality to 
be desired in a friend both for its promise and 
its influence. Friendship should both giveand 
seek unselfishly. But our own selfishness is 
more unprofitable to us than any selfishness 
of our friends can ever be. 
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Weak and negative characters especially 
should seek strong and wise friends. Suppose 
Rehoboam, weakling as he was, had been wise 
enough to listen to wise counselors and to 
make a friend of some great administrator. 
Suppose tiie present weakling Czar of Russia 
had a friend like Bismarck whom he wholly 
trusted. That is character at second hand, 
but it grows into the full strength of character 
and the honor that it brings at last. 





Personalia 


Prof. C. M. Mead will come forth from retire- 
ment this fall with a work on Irenic Theology. 

Baron Komura, Japan’s peace commis- 
sioner, has given $500 to the Japanese As- 
sociation of Seattle. 

Justice Brewer of the Federal Supreme 
Court nominates Jane Addams of Hull House 
as first woman mayor of Chicago. 

Mr. Marshall Field will pay taxes on forty 
million dollars’ worth of real and personal 
property in Chicago next year. He is not a 
“* dodger.” 

A Christian golf cure is proposed by the 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Dubuque, Io. As a preventative of disease 
there is sound sense in it. : 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, the Queen Dowager 
of Italy and Dr. Douglass Hyde of the Gaelic 
League of [reland are among the famous visit- 
ors from abroad this fall and winter. 

Maarten Maartens, the. novelist, has been 
visiting Edinburgh, and writes of it and the 
Scotland it symbolizes as a land with a history 
of *‘ fierce romance of piety and passion.” 

An appreciation of George Macdonald by an 
unnamed author is to come from the press in 
London this fall. So forgotten is he that most 
who read this will ask, Is he still alive? Yes. 


Henryk Sienkiewicz, the distinguished Pol- 
ish novelist is under detention in Warsaw for 
signing and publishing articles in papers pro- 
testing against the Russification of schools in 
Poland. 


Mr. Balfour, Prime Minister, be it noted, 
just before Parliament adjourned, ordered a 
Parliamentary commission to investigate the 
workings of the present English poor law, 
which is admittedly antiquated and ineffective. 


Talcott Williams of the Philadelphia Press, 
introducing Booker T. Washington to a Phila- 
delphia audience of Negroes recently, said 
that he was ‘‘one of the two greatest living 
Americans, with the other of whom he has 
dined.” 

John Morley voted for, Mr. James Bryce 
against, the clause in the Scotch Church Bill 
just passed by Parliament which gave the Es- 
tablished Church the right to modify or alter 
its creedal tests independent of Parliamentary 
dictation. 

Mr. W. W. Cummer, a Michigan Congrega- 
tionalist who has made his home in Florida, 
has promised $30,000 for a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in Jacksonville, on condition that $50,000 
additional is raised and the building completed 
without a debt. 

It is pleasant to hear that our old friend, 
H. M. Moore of Boston, made one of the most 
stirring speeches at the Northfield Conference 
last week, indicating that his health, which 
awhile ago seemed to be waning, is in good 
measure restored. 

Corrupt San Francisco is looking toward 
Rev. William Rader, a Congregational min- 
ister, as a candidate for mayor on a reform 
administration. Come to think of it, one 
John Calvin was virtually the reform mayor 
of Geneva, and the city never had a better 
one.—Presbyterian Standard. 

Pope Piux X. decides against the validity 
of the marriage of Mrs. Parkhurst (née Reid) 
to Prince Rospigliosi, which case has been 
before the Vatican authorities for some time, 
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and is of especial interest to American Roman 
Catholics and to residents of Maine, where 
the American party to the dispute was for- 
merly a resident. 

When Rev. C. M. Sheldon of Topeka arrived 
at the Portland Lewis and Clark Exposition 
to keep an engagement with the management, 
he found that the amusement features of the 
fair were open on Sunday. Having consented 
to speak on the understanding that such was 
not the case, he refused to speak when he 
found that he had been misled. He was, how- 
ever, heard in two of the city churches. 


Dr. F. K. Sanders, who has retired from his 
position as dean of Yale Divinity School, has 
brought his family to Boston and entered on 
his work as executive secretary of the C. 8. S. 
& P. 8S. He is about to take a journey of 
several weeks through the West in the inter- 
est of the society, especially looking after its 
missionary work in its Western field. He 
will be present at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board in Seattle. 

Dr. R. A. Hume did not wait until he reached 
India before he began his missionary labors. 
We hear from a fellow-passenger on the steam- 
ship Cretic, that Dr. Hume has brought honor 
to missions in his influence on ship board. He 
preached a sermon to the passengers on Be- 
coming Acquainted with God, and delivered a 
lecture on India, which had the effect of mak- 
ing his book, Missions from the Modern View, 
in demand from the ship’s library. 

Prof. Borden P. Bowne of Boston Uni- 
versity is to make a tour of the far East, and 
a missionary secretary asks in Zion’s Herald 
why some Methodist does not found a lecture- 
ship like the Haskell Foundation and send 
him out on it. That wouldn’t be necessary, 
perhaps, if he could wait till Pres. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall returns from his second tour 
on that foundation. We cannot think of a 
more fit successor to President Hall in that 
work than Professor Bowne. 


Dr. G. E. Horr writes entertainingly in 
The Watchman, of which he was long the 
able editor, of his impressions of Paris, which 
he has been visiting fur the first time. 
also speaks, as an illustration of his impres- 
sions of French character, of a pleasant 
journey he had in «a railway compartment 
with a French army officer and his wife, con- 
trasting their cheerful comradeship with a 
similar party in England when “the only 
entertainment was the suppressed grumbling 
of the husband at something his wife had 
done.”” Now, Dr. Horr, that is hardly a study 
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of national characteristics. Couples like either | 
of these could be found in either country, and 


here in America also. 


The American Theater of Today 


If there were no other question involved 
than that of a commercial failure, the end 
might be awaited with patience. 
happily, the conditicn of the theater—an 
institution which can never be wholly sup. 


But, un- | 


pressed—is a matter of the gravest public , 


importance. Whatever may be its powers 
for good—and its devout supporters be. 
lieve that it ought to be and might be, as 
the embodiment of all the arts, one of 
the most potent educational influences in 
a well-organized state—there can be no 
question concerning its infinite potential- 
ities for mischief. It is monstrous that in 
a country in the forefront of civilization 
it should be merely a speculative device 
for money. making, a commercial pander 








PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 
Speedily Removed by Baths with Cuticura 
Soap and Gentle Applications 
of Cuticura,. 

Gently smear the face with Cuticura Ointment, 
the great skin cure, but do notrub. Wash off the 
Ointment in five minutes with Cuticura Soap and 
hot water and bathe freely for some minutes. Re- 
peat morning and evening. At other times use 


Cuticura Soap for bathing the face as often .as 
Adv. 


agreeable. 
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to the lower instincts of humanity. From 

ear to year it is becoming more inane in 
tts trivialities, more audacious in its in- 
decencies, until a latter-day comedy is as 
unclean in spirit as some of the Restora- 
tion pieces. No other result could be ex- 
pected from the directorate of a body of 
men, anxious only to please the majority, 
uninfluenced by artistic sense or aspira- 
tions, and quite unconscious of public re- 
sponsibility. New York Evening Post, 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: Post Conference ad- 
dresses, Aug. 22—Sept. 15. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 


ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Memphis, Tenn., | 


Oct. 7-11. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 


LAKE Mo#oykK INDIAN CONFERENCE, OCt, 18-20. 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27— | 
Nov. 1. 


STATE MEETINGS 














Montana, Helena, Tuesday, Sept. 12 
Kentucky, Berea, Tuesday, Sept. 19 
Washington, Snohomish, Tuesday, Sept. 19 
North Carolina, Greensboro, Wednesday, Sept. 20-24 
Maine, ® Gardiner, Tuesday, Sept. 26-2 
North Dakota, Fargo, Tuesday, Sept. 26-28 
Utah, Park City, Wednesday, Sept. 27-28 
Wisconsin, Dodgeville, Tuesday, Oct. 3-5 
Marriages 

The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 
COWLES—HALL—In Jamestown, N. Y., 4! Rev. E. C. 

Halli father of the bride, Prof. William L Cowles of | 


Amherst College, Mass.,and Martha Snell Hall, grand- 
daughter of the late Prof. EK. 8. Snell of Amherst 





College. A. 
Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 





SEARLE-In Charlestown, N. H., Aug. 7, Mrs. Almira 
B. Searle, widow of Benjamin Gardner Searle, aged 
86 yrs., 6 mos, 





A Delicious Drink 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water 
Invigorates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 
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Losing 
Your Crip. 


When the mental activities seem to be 
weakening and the mind losing its grip, 
the restorative powers of Juven Pills 
assert themselves by feeding the nerves, 
reaching every function of the human 
organism, giving refreshing sleep, appe- 
tite, strength and health. A trial quickly 
proves their far-reaching efficacy. 057 





Sent only by C. I. Hoop Co.,—Hood’s Sarsapa- 
villa.— Lowell, Mass., on receipt of this advt. and $L 


ANNAN 





BORATED 
TALCUM 












ICKLY HEAT, #2! 
CHAFING, and  senren 


and all afflictions 


SUNBURN, ©; 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or] 
ipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press s<sicor ge 








14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Paine’s 
Old Dutch 


Here is a Dutch Tab!e worth seeing. 


The 





It 


has four massive pedestal legs with a single 
great cross-brace half way up from the floor. 


box frame is unusually deep. The wood 


is solid red oak, weathered to a rich silver 
gray. 

This table is 42 inches in diameter and 
the price is 


$20 


Weathered Oak Library Table 


45 inches long, 5 drawers............ 10.75 
Weathered Oak Clothes Tree 
S stout WOOGER PCRS. 05.2. 6d2 0000. svctes 3.50 


Weathered Oak Umbrelia Rack 
With removable drip pan 


Deep Settle Table 
Tilting top, forming back for settle, Oak 
in any color finish...........ccccovess 12.50 


Weathered Oak Tabie 
Top 25 inches in diameter, shelf 16 


inches square 8.00 


PAINE FURNITURE CoO. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST 





Between North Station and 
st Haymarket Square Subway, 


BOSTON 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Christian and Wealth 


The articles which have appeared recently 
in The Congregationalist under the title of 
The Christian and Wealth have interested me 
greatly. Some years ago a pastor of one of 
the local churches addressed this question to 
a number of the business men, ‘‘Can a man 
successfully meet competition and amass a 
fortune in business and be a Christian?”’ 
On the ground that to profit knowingly by 
another’s wrongdoing, even in the slightest 
degree, ought not to be considered in any sense 
Christian, and that a fortune today means 
very much more than it did twenty: years ago, 
I was inclined to answer the question nega- 
tively. Reading and observation since has 
confirmed rather than weakened my opinion. 
If good people cannot agree on the propriety 
of accepting tainted money for Christian work, 
it is likely they could not agree on what con- 
stituted tainted money, but that considerable 
sums are now readily received for Christian 
work which, on close investigation, would be 
found to be badly tainted, there can be no 
doubt. But if this seems too pessimistic let 
me say that I believe it is true that many 
business men now outside the Church would 
be found active members if they did not be- 
lieve that to join the Church would compel 
them to change their business methods or be 
known as hypocrites. Or to state the matter 
in another way, the rewards which come from 
immense financial success are so attractive 
that they seem to outweigh the claims of the 
Church, and for the sake of wealth and social 
position, such men are willing to continue to 
practice dishonest methods in business. I 
should like to hear from other business. men 
as to whether they do not believe this state- 
ment to be true. If it is true, then the great- 
est credit is due the Church for helping to 
maintain a high standard of morals among 
business men. Further, I believe that if one 
hundred business men should be chosen at ran- 
dom it would be found that the standard of 
honor among those who are Christians is far 
superior to that among those who are not. 
The old motto for every Christian business 
man must be the one with which we are fa- 
miliar, ‘‘ A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, and loving favor rather 
than silver and gold.” I would rather have 
that sentiment as part of the business capital 
of my sons than to leave them the greatest 
fortune in this state without it. 

Denver, Col. Wiks 


Dyspepsia Cured 


My attention was called to Helen Campbell’s 
story of the Munching Club in your issue of 
July 22. I resolved to join the club at once, 
and have been helped so wonderfully that I 
feel it would be wrong to withhold a reply to 
the questions asked by C. E. T. 1 had been 
suffering with chronic dyspepsia for a long 
time. Physicians could only afford me tem- 
porary relief. The trouble was sure to return. 
But in three days after joining the Munching 
Club, I was wholly relieved, and life looks 
bright and hopeful again. Me te: 


Thank You 


I sat down to read twenty minutes in your 
issue of Aug. 12, and found every page so in- 
teresting and inspiring that I could not lay it 
down till I had read the whole paper. What 
a pity that so many of our Congregational 
families take no church paper. 

Mr. Bridgman’s comments on The Duty of 
Winsomeness in that issue, are rich for all 
Christians. Every paragraph is a nugget of 
gold. Dr. Patton’s The Situation as the Home 
Secretary Sees It, is a clarion peal to purses 
and progressiveness. 

May I suggest that the article by Grace 
Duffield Goodwin on Why Join the Church, 
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be published in leaflet form, to be placed in the 
hands of a great army of the “ unreckoned’”’ 
whom the Church needs and who need the 
Church? 


Locke, N. Y. JAY N. TAFT. 





A Notable Birthday Celebration 


While passing a quiet vacation near his old home 
in Parsonsfield, Me., the eighty-fifth birthday of 
Prof. L. O. Emerson of Hyde Park, Mass., was cele- 
brated Aug. 3, by his former townsmen and their 
children. The gathering was held in the grounds 
of the old Emerson homestead, under trees planted 
by Mr. Emerson seventy-five years ago, and in sight 
of the “ Intervale ”’ which served as a militia train- 
ing grouod more than one bundred years ago, and 
gave the name Parsonsjield to the town, Mr. Emer- 
son’s maternal grandfather, Thomas Parsons, being 
the proprietor. The house he built in 1783 still 
stands. 

Professor Emerson is the Nestor among New 
England musicians, being the only survivor of that 
coterie which included I. B. Woodbury, Lowell 
Mason and G. J. Webb. He has also seen pass 
over to the choir invisible Thomas Hastings, Theo- 
dore I. Seward, William J. Sherwin, and in the 
West George F. Root. He has composed much 
church music, and published nearly a hundred col- 
lections of sacred music. He is passing his declin- 
ing years at his home in Hyde Park surrounded by 
his children, still busy in his beloved profession, 
and still hale and hearty. 

Professor Emerson has been a constant reader of 
The Congregationalist for more than a quarter of a 
century, and is a loyal supporter of the faith of his 
ancestors who 250 years ago were among the coio- 
nists of Massachusetts Bay. EK. F. A. 


Sabbath Keeping in Scotland 
A story is told of a young clergyman 


on the mainland who had not been long 
placed in his charge when rumors began 
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to circulate about his orthodoxy. Some 
of his friends, hearing these reports, set 
themselves to inquire into the unds 
for them. But they could only elicit 
vague hints and suggestions. At last 
they came upon an old woman who de- 
clared roundly that the minister was ‘‘no 
soun’.”” ‘‘Not sound! what makes you 
think that?” ‘‘ Weel then,’ she answered, 
“*T maun tell ye, I wass seein’ him wi’ my 
ain een, standin’ at his window on the 
Lord’s Day, dandlin’ his bairn.”—From 
Geikie’s Scottish Reminiscences. 


Sleepers in the Sanctuary 


Sleeping in church is such a natural 
failing, and the reproof of it from the 
pulpit is so obvious a consequence, that 
even if no memory of the old incidents 
should survive, the recurrence of similar 
circumstances could hardly fail to give 
birth to similar anecdotes. For example, 
a story is at present in circulation to the 
effect that in a country church one Sun- 
day the preacher after service walked 
through the kirkyard with one of the 
neighboring farmers, and took occasion 
to remark to him, ‘‘ Wasn’t it dreadful to 
hear the Laird of Todholes snoring so 
loud through the sermon?” WE dhscmon | 
fearful,’ was the answer; ‘‘he wauken 
us a’.”” Two or three generations ago a 
similar incident was said to have occurred 
at Govan, under the ministration of the 
well-known Mr. Thom, who in the midst 
of his sermon stopped and called out, 
‘Bailie Brown, ye mauna snore sae loud, 
for ye’ll wauken the provost.”—From 
Geikie’s Scottish Reminiscences. 





Where there is love there is reliance, and 
where there is reliance there is comfort for 
many ills of body, mind and soul.—F. M. 
Crawford. 








West an Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


39th Encampment G. A. R. at Denver. 
$ 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and 
20 return, August 30 to September 4. Special 
==" Personally Conducted trains leave Chi- 


cago and the East September 2. 
$§ 750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return, on 


certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. 


On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 
$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 


tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 


park). 


$2750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. 


Daily until September 16. 


$30.70 Deadwood and Lead 


and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 


$1 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 


tember 30, inclusive. 


$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 

= daily until September 30, inclusive. 

CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further particulars address 

W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICACO, ILL. 


NW579 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BAINES-GRIFFITHS, DAVID, formerly asst. pastor 
at Central Ch., Boston, to Edgehill Ch. (Union), 
Spuyten Duyvil, New York City. Accepts. 

BASSLER, HENRY G., Washington Mills, N. Y., to 
Acton, Me. Accepts. 

BAYNE, JOHN S., Lockport, Ill., to Elmwood. 

DALZELL, GEO., Roberts, IIL, to Cambridge. 

DavikEs, GEO. H., Hillsboro, N. D., to Hawley, 
Minn. Accepts. 

EATON, Epw. D., Beloit, Wis., declines call to 
North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., and retains presi- 
dency of Beloit Coll. 

GREELEY, CLARENCE D., Chicago, Ill., to Lake- 
view, N. Y. 

GREENE, Epw. P., Gorham, Me., 
ville. Accepts. 

HADDEN, Rop’t A., Ironton, O., to general secre- 
taryship of 8. S. Ass’n, Columbus. Accepts. 

HIBBARD, Rurus P., formerly of Trinity Ch., 
Gloucester, Mass., to Ludlow Center. 

HuMBy, STANLEY M., Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
to Forest Heights Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Ac- 
cepts. 

JACKSON, Wa. P., Dummerston, Vt., to St. Albans. 

JONES, THOS., Rising City, Neb., to Cortland. 

LEwIis, T. HENRY, Fargo, N. D., to Presbyterian 
Ch., Port Blakely, Wn. Accepts. 

LUDLOW, THos. V., Chicago Sem., to Lawnview, 
Okl. Accepts. 

MASON, E. A., late secretary Maine S. S. Ass’n, to 
8. Bristol, Me. Accepts. 

MCNEIL, Wo. J., Millinocket, Me., to Frankfort. 
Accepts. 

Morey, LEwis W., Gorham, N.H., to Derby, Vt. | 

Suckow, Wo. J., Fort Dodge, Io., to Manchester. | 
Accepts. 

TENNEY,C. H., 

TRE FETHREN, EUGENE B., 
Waubay. 

WILLIAMS, ALLEN D., Bangor Sem., to Perry, Me. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


OWENS, J. FRANKLIN, ) 0. Demorest, Ga., 

PHILLIPS, JAMES GARFIELD,, Aug. 12, during 

SMITH, G. A., ) session of North | 
Georgia Association. Sermon, Rev. G. 8. Butler; 
other parts: Rev. Messrs. J. C. Forrester, J. F. 
Blackburn, W. O. Phillips. 


to W. Brooks- 


S. Thomaston, Me., to Jackman. 
Ipswich, 8S. D., to | 


| 


Resignations 
BLOMFIELD, STANLEY F., Stony Creek, Ct. 
DAVIES, GEO. H., Hillsboro, N. D. 
HuMBY, STANLEY M., Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
LEWIS, T. HENRY, Fargo, N. D. | 
PATTERSON, GEO. L., Oxford, Ct. 
Suckow, Wo. J., Fort Dodge, Io. 


Summer Supplies 
LIVINGSTON, 3S. T., Fryeburg, Me., at Middle- 
town, Ct., having charge of the union services of 
the North and South Churches for five weeks end- 
ing Aug. 30. 
WALDO, EpwWIn A., at Westminster, Vt. 


Churches Ongasized 


BLACK CREEK, WIS., org. 28 June, 28 members, 
ELTON, WIs., org. 20 July, 21 members. Rev. F. 
Osten-Sacken in charge. 


Personals 
DAY, WILLIAM HORACE, returns to work at First 
Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., after a long vacation 
spent in the East. The church now numbers 
more than 1,500. 


Suggestive Methods 
APPLETON, Wis., Rev. F. T. Rouse. The C. E. 
Society holds annually a memorial service, insti- 


tuted in memory of Rev. J. D. Willard, a beloved 
young pastor who died 20 years ago. The society 





gathers at his grave, marches to the grave of 
each member of the society who has died since 
the service was inaugurated, singing by each 
some hymn and decorating it with flowers. Then 
the procession returns to Mr. Willard’s grave, 
where an address and a prayer are followed by 


the Mizpah benediction. About 40 graves were | 


decorated this summer. 


Ossro, WiIs., Rev. A. S. Newcomb conducts a | 


Bible class of over 40 members, on Wednesday 
afternoons. 
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Material Gain 


BURLINGTON, WIs., Rev. R. B. Blyth, has pur- 
chased a house for a parsonage. 

KEARNEY, NEB.—Church building refurnished and 
decorated. 

PITTSBURG, KAN., Rev. R. D. Bussy. Ground 
broken for the erection of a new edifice. Exer- 
cises shared by Dr. J. H. Gibson (Presb.), repre- 
senting sister churches, and Rev. J. E. Ingham, 
Cc. 8. 8. & P. S. supt. for Kansas, representing the 
benevolent societies. 

RANDOLPH, Wis., Rev. F. C. Weed, has laid new 

cement walk, bought new hymn-books for even- 

ing service, and is about to repair the steeple of 
its edifice, which was recently struck by lightning. 

INION GROVE, Wis, Rev. Aaron Breeze, audi- 

torium, library and lecture-room redecorated. 


~ 


Anniversaries 
ENDEAVOR, WIs., Rev. W. M. Ellis. Fifteenth, 
Aug. 6, 7. Anniversary sermon, Rev. H. W. 
Carter. 





When do I love you most, sweet books of mine? 

In strenuous morns when o’er your leaves I pore, 

Austerely bent to read austerest lore, 

Forgetting how the dewy meadows shine; 

Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 

About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 

Of old Romance, where lovers evermore 

Keep blissful hours, I follow at your sign. 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 
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<j Durable Rugs 


\ Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The rugs that we make from old 
and apparently useless carpets are 
neat, thick and very durable. We 
can make them most any size. Suit- 
able for hall, parlor, dining-room, 
chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 














Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works ng yt Reg 


HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 
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Unimaginable 
Wonders 


i Yellowstone Park 


Make your approach to the wonders of the 
Enter through the lava arch at Gardiner, of which 
President Roosevelt laid the corner stone. It is the official entrance to the 


E Northern Pacific Railway 


Send six cents for Wonderland 1905; two 
cents for Yellowstone Park folder; fifty cents 
for ‘* Wild Flowers from the Yellowstone” 
and thirty-five cents for Panoramic Park Pic- 
ture, to A. M. Cleland, General Passenger 
Agent, 
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* EXPECT ORANT 











§ An almost: infallible: remedy: for me, 
eases of the Throat. and Lungs, 
known @® used the world over for 
\_ almost a Century. re 











GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
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DAYLIGHT TRAIN SERVICE 
BUFFALO, CHICAGO, DETROIT 


ALL MICHIGAN POINTS 


MICHIGAN GENTRAL R. R, 


10 Solid Through Trains Daily via 
New York Central Lines. 


FAST, CLEAN, SAFE and COMFORTABLE. 


Best and latest equipment money can buy. 


The Lancaster Inn 


One of the finest old New England 
villages. First class table, supplied in 
part from our own farm, large, comforta- 
ble rooms, beautiful shady drives, Golf, 
Tennis, etc. Refers by permission to 
the Editor-in-chief, also the Business 
Manager of Zhe Congregationalist. 


E. A. DORE & CO. 
Lancaster, Mass. 


~CLARK’S TOURS 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Parties of ten will leave in September and October; two 
months in JAPAN and INDIA. A few vacancies yet. 
Superior management and liberal arrangements. Pro- 
gram on FRANK ¢ 

K ©. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place -. oe for a Real Vacatior. 

85 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 iibastrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain and Canada resort 
scenes sent for 6c stamp. T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 
Central Vermont Ry., 380 Washington Street, Boston. 





Every Church that is not using our 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


will be interested in our SPE- 
CIAL OFFER. The THOMAS 
system is used all over the 
world, and is superior to all 
others. rite at once for 
OFFER. Address, Thomas 
Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


BELLS. 


4 Alloy ChuretS and School Belis ” 
Ostaicgve. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hille beers * 


sect aete BELLS 


RVLIET, WEST 
The Oluet. Bet Equipped Bell Found 
Only Finest, Most Musically Toned 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


Pj s. . 
rite in Cinctaeatl Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reat 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price 


WMcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore. M 
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Risibles 
FEMININE ECONOMY 
The following letter was received from his 


| sister by a New Yorker who was away from 
| home on a visit: 


**T am sending by mail a parcel containing 
the golf coat you wanted. As the brass but- 
tons are heavy, I have cut them off to save 
postage. Your loving sister, 

“Pp, S.—You will find the buttons in the 
right-hand pocket of the coat.’’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


FOLLOW ORDERS IF YOU BREAK OWNERS 


Doctor (to Mrs. Perkins, whose husband is 
ill): Has he had any lucid intervals? 
Mrs. Perkins (with dignity): ’E’s ’ad nothing 


except what you ordered, doctor. 


EXCLUSIVE 
**No,’’ said Miss Winthrop Bradley-Win- 
throp, ‘‘your ancestors did not come over in 
the Mayflower, as mine did, and I cannot 
marry you!”’ 
**Do you know why they did not?” replied 
Mr. Johnstone Smythe de Jones. ‘* Well, I’ll 
tell you. They were not the kind of people 


| who travel on excursions.’’ 
Saying which he strode haughtily from the | 


room.— Washington Life. 
AGREED 


A woman who had been selling fish entered 





an omnibus, with the empty basket on her | 
arm still giving forth an unmistakable odor | 
of the finny folk it had carried. She took a | 
vacant seat next a young man, who drew his | 
coat tails away and plainly showed his disgust. | 


**] s’pose,” remarked the woman presently, 


**that you’d rather there was a gentleman sit- | 


tin’ beside you? ”’ 
‘© Yes, I would,’”’ was the prompt reply. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then 
came, ‘‘So would I.”’ 


NOT AN ALTRUIST 


Littie Clarence: Pa, what is an optimist? 

Mr. Callipers: An optimist, my son, is a 
person who doesn’t care what happens if it 
doesn’t happen to him.— Puck. 


WE SYMPATHIZE WITH THE LANDLORD 


The Kansas City Star tells of a guest ata 
city hotel who asked to be called at 3.30. The 


| landlord had no alarm clock, but he called the 


guest promptly. The man turned over and 
said lazily, ‘‘O, I guess’I’ll let that train go 


| and sleep till 7.” 


**No ye won rt either,”’ shouted the landlord, 


| and emphasized his remarks by shooting three 


| or four shots into the floor. 


**T sat up all 

night to get you up on time, and you’re going 

te get up or I’ll know the reason why!’’ 
There was an ample persuasiveness about 


| the way he said it, and the guest got up and 
| caught his train. 


| rian. 


VEGETARIAN EGGS 


A vegetarian went toa restaurant and took 
a seat next to a stranger. He took occasion 
to advertise his creed by telling the stranger 
that all meat was injurious and that the 
human diet should be strictly vegetarian. 

** But,” replied the stranger, ‘' I seldom eat 
meat.’’ 

**You just ordered eggs,’’ said the vegeta- 
““An egg is practically meat, because 
it eventually becomes a bird.’’ 

“The kind of eggs I eat never become 


| birds,” answered the stranger quietly. 


‘““Good heavens!” cried the vegetarian, 
‘* what kind of eggs do you eat?” 
“* Principally boiled eggs,’’ said the stranger. 


| —New Haven Register. 
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North 
Pacific 
Coast 
Country 


from upper Washington 
to Portland, Oregon; the 


i] ScenicRockies| 
/of Utah and 
‘1 Colorado 


from Denver and Colo- 
rado SpringstoGlenwood 
Springs, Salt Lake City 
and beyond; and the 


(ireat 
Northwest 


may all be reached and 
visited (within a ninety 
days return limit) on 
Lewis and Clark Centen- 
nial low-rate tickets allow- 
ing stop-over, costing 


A] $56.50 from Chicago [f 
ij] $52.50 from St. Louis | 


and proportionately little 
from other points, every 
day until and including 
September 30. 


Full details will be supplied you promptly : 
by any Burlington Route repre- ; 
sentative, or write 


P. S. EUSTIS, 
200 ** Q"’ Building, 
CHICAGO. 


Burlington 
HC p-; 


ATMANU- JOHN FH. PRAY. & "SONS Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASHINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST: 


CARPETS AND Sra OLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

The Open-Air Evangelism 

Miss Helen Gould, one of the chief sup- 
porters of the general tent and open-air cam- 
paign, has visited several tents, speaking in 
one and acknowledging the value and success 
of the work beirg done. There are now ten 
centers (in addition to Tent Evangel next to 
Broadway Tabernacle) holding seventy-five 
meetings p:r week with an aggregate attend- 
ance of 30,000 people. Some tents have min- 
istered not only to those seated near the 
speakers, but to many leaning out of near-by 
windows. 


Results in Various Districts 


At Hell’s Kitchen (aumber two, the original 
Heli’s Kitchen being in West Thirty-ninth 
Street), Eleventh Avenue and Sixtieth Street, 
the scene of so many recent race riots, the tent 
has been filled by the use of pictures and 
plenty of singing. The conditions of the dis- 
trict are as bad as any on the lower East Side. 
At Catherine Slip, not far from the Jerry Mc- 
Auley Mission, the tent has been more than 
filled, many nights twenty-five or thirty peo- 
ple rising to be prayed for. Perhaps the most 
successful work in a general way is that which 
is being done in Harlem’s “ Little Italy.’’ 
Rev. Mr. Nardi has a strong hold on his 
countrymen. Thirty have already been re- 
eeived into a local Methodist church, twenty 
are being held for the next reception of mem- 
bers, and in this one district nearly 200 con- 
verts are ready to join various churches. 
The Bronx tent at Boston Road and 164th 
Street East has become the center of an 
earnest revival, seven churches co-operating, 
with their officers and pastors. 

Indifference greeted the efforts made at 
Amsterdam Avenue and 148th Street, for the 
first two or three weeks. But many are now 
being awakened to their spiritual needs, some 
fifty having expressed their desire to lead a 


WRONG SORT 
Perhaps Plain Old Meat. Potatoes 


and Bread May Be Against You 
for a Time. 








A change to the right kind of food can lift 
one from a sick bed. A lady in Welden, [Il., 
says: 

‘* Last spring I became bed-fast with severe 
stomach trouble, accompanied by sick head- 
ache. I got worse and worse, until I became 
80 low I could scarcely retain any food at all, 
although I tried every kind. I had become 
completely discouraged, had given up all hope 
and thought I was doomed to starve to death, 
till one day my husband, trying to find some- 
thing I could retain, brought home some Grape- 
Nuts. 

‘To my surprise the food agreed with me, 
digested perfectly and without distress. I be- 
gan to gain strength at once, my flesh (which 
had been flabby) grew firmer, my health im- 
proved in every way and every day, and ina 
very few weeks I gained 20 pounds in weight. 
I liked Grape-Nuts so well that for 4 months I 
ate no other food, and always felt as well 
satisfied after eating as if I had sat down to 
a fine banquet. 

“JT had no return of the miserable sick 
stomach nor of the headaches that I used to 
have when I ate other food; Iam now a well 
woman, doing all my own work again, and 
feel that life is worth living. 

**Grape Nuts food has been a godsend to 
my family; it surely saved my life, and my 
two little boys have thriven on it wonder- 
fully.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 
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Christian life. One evening about 300 re- 
sponded to an appeal for a more definite con- 
secration to God, and going forward to the 
front, united in a dedicatory prayer. The 
work done in all the tents among the children 
early each evening is one of the most im- 
portant and sometimes pathetic departments 
of the campaign. 


Brooklyn Sunday School Union 


OE the 500 schools in the western and south- 
ern sections of this great borough, some 280 
are in the union, many of the balance being 
small missions, or newly established schools. 
This union is divided into twelve districts, 
each district gaining by any fresh experience 
or new method obtained in one of the others. 
The union itself is preparing for a two-days 
convention early in November. 


Protestant Communal Success 


The Amity Baptist Church belongs as much 
to the larger life of the city as to its denomi- 
nation. Founded by Rev. William Williams 
on Amity Street (now Third) it was inflaential 
before the war, and has so continued. Both 
under its founder, and his son, Rev. Leighton 
Williams, it has been content for almost forty 
years to worship in a little wooden chapel, 
and concentrate on its parish house which is 
a fine large building erected more than ten 
years ago. By a legacy of $26,000 it has now 
become possible to make plans for building 
a suitable church, and other buildings on the 
six city lots owned by the congregation. In 
the present five-story parish house live the 
pastor and Mrs. Williams, the sexton and his 
family, and ten deaconesses, in a communal 
life, strange to non-episcopal Protestant eyes. 
It is a settlement house, institutional church, 
and educational center combined. Here are 
to be found, kindergarten, free dispensary, 
industrial school, theological institute, mis- 
sionary training school and workingmen’s 
club, as well as many of the usual features 
of an institutional church. Here also are the 
city headquarters of The Brotherhood of the 
Kingdom, whose conferences attract signifi- 
cant attention. The Amity House is to the 


| middle West Side very much what Chicago 


Commons under Prof. Graham Taylor has 
| become. The deaconesses take no vows, and 
are free to leave at any time. They receive 
no further compensation than the assurance 
of food, shelter and clothing. In the new 
building, there will be enlarged quarters for 
the deaconess work, a hospital, and provision 
for special men’s services. Rev. Leighton 
Williams is an expert student of sociological 
problems. He is a member of the Congrega- 
tional Ministers’ Meeting, several of the mem- 
bers of which are deeply interested in his 
enlarging work, and have assisted in the pro 
grams. SYDNEY. 





The Doom of the Nervous 
English 


The danger of physical degeneracy 
hangs low over all the nations ot Europe. 
Our continual competitions, our restless 
travelings, our reckless sacrifice of all 
that restrains, in our endeavors to reach 
certain ends, make a gospel of rhythm 
and moderation seem to us dull and poor. 
It does not spur our jaded energies, or 
rouse us with a stimulating appeal. And 
yet, as it seems to me, unless the English- 
speaking races return in some measure to 
the artistic ideals of Greece, they are in 
thelong run doomed. Overpowering ugli- 
ness of surroundings, physical degener- 
acy, nervous exhaustion leading to ster- 
ility, all these have, in spite of the efforts 
of a few, steadily gained upon us in recent 
decades; and the road which they mark 
leads to destruction. Those doctors who, 
instead of trying to patch up the ravages 
of disease and to prolong radically un- 
healthy lives, earnestly give themselves 
to making war on the outward conditions 
which lead to degeneracy, do us infinite 
service.—From Gardner’s A Grammar of 
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ZARCOL 


the 
Creat 


Skin 
Cure 


It 
will 
cure 
the most 
baffling 
cases ofskin 
diseases. Cools 
and soothes from 
the very first touch. 
When other reme- 
dies merely relieve— 


ZARCOL CURES 
Eczema, Tetter, Pim ples, 
Burns, Irritation from Poi- 
son Oak or ony form ofskin 
trouble. Especially valuable 
for Hemorrhoids or Piles. 

Try Zarcol. At all druggists, 50 
cents. Write for free sample. 
The Carrollton Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md, ,U.8. 4. 








The Childr-n’s Remedy 


WOODWARD’S 
“GRIPE 2 WATER” 











Absolutely ' Doctors 
Harmless Prescribe It 
For All Disorders of Infants 
and Children. Babies Like It 











Aids Teething 
Prevents Convulsions 
At all druggists or 


E. FOUGERA @ CO., New York. 
) eee eet ese 


OPIU MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


Habits Gured. Sanatorium 

Established 1875, Thousands 

aving failed elsewhere 

have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH | 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS. Agt..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 
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CHURCH Pee Toute che OLD. 


Grand Rapids | Furniture Works 
Furniture Grand Rap ls Scheel Purnitane 





The Successful 


Effer- 


vescent 
Relief for 





ee 
Distress after Meals, Sour Stomach 
Nearly two generations of satisfied users testify to 
its great medicinal value. Simple, Pleasant, 
Reliable. It has been 
sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
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Vermont 
Old Home Week at Williamstown 


The church in Williamstown took advantage of 
Old Home Week to rededicate their house of wor- 
ship, Aug. 10. The building has been undergoing 
a thorough reconstruction, as generous gifts from 
former residents have been received during the pro- 
cess, until the result has far exceeded expectations. 
Originally built in 1814, it was remodelled in 1851, 
when the old galleries were removed and the ceil- 
ing lowered. Today the ceiling has been raised to 
its former place, the floor of the audience room 
lifted up, and a basement with rooms for vestry 
and social purposes put beneath. Hardwood finish 
has been used throughout, and the expense, up- 
wards of $5,000, exceeds any former outlay. It 
has been occupied since the latter part of the win- 
ter, but the services of dedication have awaited the 
coming of friends in the summer season. 

The morning services were given to words of wel- 
come and brief addresses and messages from for- 
mer pastors, of whom there are many still living 
out of the 29 who have served the church in the 110 
years of its history. In the afternoon an historical 
address was read, prepared by Mr. G. A. Ainsworth, 
in which he drew largely from the town records 
and from an historical sermon by Rev. P. F. Bar 
nard given at the centennial ten years ago. Rev. 
L. F. Reed preached the sermon and Rey. C. H. 
Merrill offered the prayer of dedication. Among 
the guests were three former pastors--Rev. J. 
Newton Perrin, Sanbornton, N. H., Rev. John 
P. Demeritt, Randolph Center, and Rev. William 
Scofield, Williamstown. Letters were read from 
three other former pastors—Rev. P. F. Barnard, 
Westminster, Rev. R. D. Miller, Malden, Mass., 
and Rey. P. P. Womer, Syracuse, N. Y. The ad. 
dress of welcome was given by the pastor, Rev. D. 
H. Strong, and response in behalf of the guests by 
Rev. Mr. Perrin. This church is one of those that 
have assumed self-support in recent years, due 
in part to endowment funds and in part to increase 
in the business interests of the village through the 
coming of the railroad and the granite industries. 
The opening years of its second century have been 
among its most prosperous and promising. 

C. H. M. 


Success of the Students 


Unusual success has attended the labors of many 
of the students, of whom an exceptionally large 
number have been employed this summer. At 
Warren, Mr. Wood of Yale Seminary, has drawn 
large congregations, especially in the evening, when 
the young men employed as teamsters turn out in 
full force. Self support at an adequate salary has 
been assured, if he will stay or send a good substi- 
tute. The new work at East Charleston, under Mr. 








A SPOON SHAKER 
Straight From Coffeedom. 


Coffee’ can marskal a good squadron of | 
enemies and some very hard ones to overcome. | 
A lady in Florida writes: 

‘“*T have always been very fond of good 
coffee, and for years drank it at least three | 
times a day. At last, however, I found that | 
it was injuring me. | 

‘*T became bilious, subject to frequent and | 
violent headaches, and so very nervous that | 
I could not lift a spoon to my mouth without 
spilling a part of its contents; my heart got | 
‘rickety,’ and beat so fast and so hard that | 
I could scarcely breathe, while my skin got 
thick and dingy, with yellow blotches on my 
face, caused by the condition of my liver and 
blood. I made up my mind that all these 
afflictions came from the coffee, and I deter- 
mined to experiment and see. 

“So I quit coffee and got a package of 
Postum which furnished my hot morning bever- 
age. After a little time [ was rewarded by 
a complete restoration of my health in every 
respect. I do not suffer from biliousness any 
more, my headaches have disappeared, my 
nerves are as steady as could be desired, my 
heart beats regularly and my complexion has 
cleared up beautifully—the blotches have been 
wiped out and it is such a pleasure to be well 
again.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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L. A. Wilson, has developed beyond all expecta- 
tions, with congregations numbering from 100 to 
200, and the field paying all expenses from the 
start. At Gaysville and Pittsfield inducements 
have been offered Mr. Day of Oberlin to stay, and 
there is a promise that he may return to work for a 
full year next season. The latter church has been 
cheered by generous gifts from Mrs. Babcock for a 
permanent fund. M. 


The Missionary Society Remembered 


By the decease of Mrs. Sarah A. Roberts of 
Marshfield, a generous legacy from her husband’s 
and her own estate comes to the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society. This is the second that has 
come from this field, where the very existence of 
the church has been hanging in the balanee for 
many years. The former one, the Clark legacy, was 
the largest ever received in the history of the society. 
Insurance has been received for the chapel recently 
burned, and the church is rising with courage to 
buy or build. M. 


The Ethan Allen Tower 


An event of at least state-wide interest was the 
dedication, Aug. 16, of the Ethan Allen tower on 
the farm just out of Burlington, on which lived that 
hero, who belongs to the nation no less than to the 
state of Vermont. The program was elaborate and 
the processions and exercises were imposing. 
Many distinguished people were present, including 
the Vice-President of the United States, who deliv- 
ered the principal address. The prayer of dedica- 
tion was offered by Rev. Dr. G. Glenn Atkins. 
The event has special interest to many readers of 
The Congregationalist because the building of this 
imposing memorial to a worthy patriot and great 
hero was made possible by the thoughtful gener- 
osity of that stanch Congregationalist and lover of 
all good things, Hon. W. J. Van Patten, ex-mayor 
of Burlington, owner of the Ethan Allen farm. He 
gave a considerable portion of the farm for a public 
park on condition that the Vermont chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution build the tower. 
The generous offer was promptly accepted, the 
money raised, and a massive stone structure 
erected 100 feet high and of pleasing design. It 
commands a superb view of Lake Champlain and 
the surrounding country. Mr. Van Patten has also 
at large cost laid out extended walks and drives 
which, with the tower, make the park a delight to 
the citizens of Burlington and the country round 
about. E. A. 





Temperance 


The Methodist Episcopal temperance society 
authorized by the last General Conference is 
now organized, with headquarters at Chicago 
and Bishop W. F. McDowell as president. Its 
ideals are stated to be total abstinence and 
total prohibition, and it proposes to keep up 
agitation on temperance throughout the de- 
nomination. 

During the decade from 1891-1900 the num- 
ber of women in England who died from 
alcoholic causes more than doubled, increas- 


ing from 740 to 1,575. The number in Ireland | 


also increased one hundred. per cent. It is 
said that this increase is partially due to the 
large use of ‘‘patent’’ medicines by women 
who did not know what large proportions 
of liquor go into their manufacture. 

At the meeting of the Negro Business 
League in New York last week a list was given 
of businesses in and about the city carried on 
by colored men and women. Dressmaking 
came first with 100 places. Next to that was 
liquor selling, 95 places either Jiquor stores or 
café and restaurants where liquor was sold. 
Bootblack stands and barber shops were 25 
each. The worst enemy of the Negro is his 
appetite for liquor. 

Good and evil impulses mix in every child. 
Yet not ‘‘gcod and evil’? in any complete 
sense. ... The child has not character as 
yet; he is merely a candidate for character. 
He is neither good nor bad; he is merely be- 
coming one or the other. Some of his im- 
pulses, if they grow unchecked and unregu- 
lated, will issue in bad character; others, if 
they grow symmetrically, will result in good 
character.—From Coe’s Education in Reli- 
gion and Morals. 
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fy? 
3,34", 4% 


Investors seeking a little larger return on their 
money than 3 or 4%, while being assured that their 
savings are in safe, careful hands, will be inter- 
ested in the “ Certificate ” hlan devised, simplified 
and perfected as a result of wide experience by the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


Established 12 years, our business has steadily 
progressed, and during this time our Company has 
earned a reputation for reliability and prompt 
dealing not surpassed by any institution of its 
kind. Our business is conducted under the super- 

' vision of the New York Banking Department, by 
whom it is examined each year. 


We have never paid less than 5% 


per year on savings entrusted to our care, dis- 

tributing to holders of our certificates profits 

amounting to nearly three-quarters of a mullion 

dollars, while materially adding to our surplus. 
Our business 1s conducted under 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 

by whom it is examined each year. 
Your Savings % 

will Earn 5 0 Per Year 
for every day in our care. 

Remitted semi-annually or compounded. 

Your money always subject to your control if de- 
sired for other purposes. Start any time — with- 
draw at your pleasure. 

Full particulars with letters of indorsement re- 
ceived from all over the country will be sent to 








any one interested. WRITE 
TO-DAY. Ask for Booklet B. 


x za Assets - + + $1,750,000 
(= Surplus and Profits - $150,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 
‘ OAN CO. 


~~) and L 
ee Ay 12 Times Building, 


Broadway, New York City 


6% and SAFETY 


An old-established and successful manufacturing busi- 
ness recently incorporated under Massachusetts laws, 
now entering on a new era of expansion, requires cap!- 
tal to handle its rapidly mereasing business. We offer 
to careful investors a small amount of Preferred Stock 
bearing 6 per cent., with abundant safeguards and un- 
wee ements of stability. Full particulars on applica- 

on to 


" MANUFACTURER, ” Box 36, Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 


FALL SUITS 


Made to Order, $6 to $25. 


Style Book and Samples Sent Free. 


Many of our custom. , 
ers will be wearingthe | § 
new Fall Styles before 
local stores are even 
in a position to show 
them. That is one of | 
several reasons why 
our Style Book and 
Samples are indispen- 
sable to every woman 
who wishes to dress 
fashionably and at 
moderate cost. New 
styles, reliable mate- 
rials, perfect fit, supe- 
rior workmanship, 
your order filled | 
promptly, no. worry, 
no trouble, and prices 














lower than ever be- 
fore, are other rea- 
sons. 


We keep no 
ready-made gar- 
ments but make 
everything to 
order. 

We guarantee to 

fit you. 
fail to do so we 
promptly refund 
your money. 
Our Style Book 
explains how we 
can fit you by 
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VISITING COSTUMES . . $6.00 to $20. 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25. 
NEW FALL SKIRIS . . $3.50 to $12. 
RAIN COAIS .. . . $9.75 to $20. 
JACKETS AND COATS . $5.75 to $25. 

WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES 

TO ANY PART OF U.S. 

We send free to any part of the United States 
our new Fall and Wiater Style Book showing the 
latest New York Fashions, a large assortment of 
samples of the newest materials, and simple direc- 
tions for taking measurements correctly. 

W rite for them today. 

Kindly state whether you wish samples for a 
suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat,and about the colors 
you desire, and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1% yrs. 


and illustrates: 





























AN IRRESISTIBLE OPPORTUNITY 


TO ATTEND THE NINETY-SIXTH 


Annual Meeting of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions 
AT SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 14-18, 1905, 


Affording all delegates and friends the delightful pleasures of a 


Grand Tour to the Pacific Coast 


Arrangements have been completed for this notable meeting and so many friends of the Board have assured 
their attendance that with pleasure we announce an oflicial 


AMERICAN BOARD TRAIN 


Leaving Boston 10.45 A. M., September 8; Chicago 4 P. M., September 9 


This will be a personally conducted excursion from Boston to Seattle and the solid Pullman train 
will be in charge of excursion specialists with 


MEMBERSHIP OPEN TO ALL 





Via Buffalo and Making detour to 





ised Walla Walla, 
Wash., 
; ne of the missionary 
Spending Sunday at sagbeto adi: 


Minneapolis Marcus Whitman 








Plymouth Church, Seattle, where the meetings will be held 


A DOUBLE. OPPORTUNITY 

First: A notable meeting of the A. B. C. F. M. to be held in Seattle, Sept. 14 to 18, 1905. 

Second: A Grand Tour of the Pacific Coast, visiting the Lewis & Clark Exposition at Portland, also California if 
desired in September, the most delightful month of the year to travel. 
_ This extraordinarily low rate of $117.00 covers railway fare from Boston to Seattle and return and half section 
in sleeping-car, meals, side trips and all necessary expenses on the outward journey. Liberal stop-over privileges, 
long return limit and choice of routes returning, Calitornia included, for only $11.00 additional. 

Rate from Chicago $85.00, Minneapolis $69.00, and proportionate rates from other points. 

_Many of New England’s most prominent Congregational families have engaged passage, guaranteeing a most 
delightful party. Prompt application is necessary. Write today. 


HOW TO JOIN THE SPECIAL TRAIN 


Apply to John G. Hosmer, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., inclosing deposit of $10.00, stating plainly space 
desired, whether half or whole section or drawing-room; also how many in your party and whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 
All correspondence will be promptly attended to, and further information cheerfully given on request. 

SAMUEL B. CAPEN, LL.D., President 
G. HENRY Wuitcoms, Chairman Prudential Committee 
CorRNELIUS H. Patron, D. D., Home Secretary 
FRANK H. Wiaatn, Treasurer 
Address all communications regarding Special Train to 


JOHN G. HOSMER, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


__,All inquiries as to entertainment at Seattle or requests for hotel reservations should be addressed to Everett 
Smith, Esq., Boston Block, Seattle, Washington. 





This is the only OFFICIAL TRAIN under the auspices of the A. B. C. F.M., and parties from the Central States may join it 
at Chicago or Minneapolis. 























